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THE CUBAN REVOLUTION. 


Tue determined efforts made by the Cubans 
to conquer their independence by the expulsion 
of the Spanish army and of the Spanish Govern- 
orship have from the first engaged the sympa- 
thies of the American people. There is the same 





CUBAN EXILES MARCHING FROM THE CABANA 


a 


justice in the Cuban revolt against Spain that 
there was in our own revolution of 1776. A 


| colonial dependency has been held in subjection 


by the mother country, and governed in the in- 
terests of the latter rather than in its own. It is 


true, indeed, that the Spanish Government has | 
| tried a conciliatory policy since the revolt broke 
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out. Captain-General Lersunpi’s régime was 
| too Bourbon-tike to suit those who had just over- 
| thrown the rule of Isanetia II. Duxce, there- 
| fore, took Lersunpt's place and tried to sup- 
press the revolt by an offer of amnesty. ‘To this 
the Cubans justly replied that they asked not for 
| mercy but forindependence. Their continuance 
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of the rebellion soon caused the parent Govern- 
ment to return to the severer policy which has 
been carried out for the past few weeks. The 
offer of amnesty was withdrawn, an order was 
issued that no prisoners’should be taken, but all 
should be shot: and within the present month 
between 300 and 400 political prisoners have 
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been sent to the penal station at Fernando Po 
for no other crime than their devotion to the 
cause of their country. 

The island of Fernando Po is situated on the 
western coast of Africa in the Bight of Biafra, 
at the extreme end of the Gulf of Guinea. It 
was discovered by the Portuguese in 1471, and 
by them ceded to Spain in 1778. ‘The island is 
3° 25’ north of the equator, and is from 40 to 50 
miles long, and from 20 to 30 miles wide. It is 
one of the most picturesque islands that adorn 
the sea; it is covered with rank vegetation and 
with immense forests that reach down to the 
shore. No large animals are to be found; but 
birds abound, snakes and lizards are to be found 
in great numbers, and scorpions and centipedes 
are notuncommon, The island is inhabited by 
& very peculiar people called Boobees, about as 
primitive in their habits as‘any savages on the 
globe. A penal station was established here 
about ten years ago. ‘The convicts are employed 
to make roads, cut trees, work hard in the hot 
sun, and of course the climate makes short work 
of them. The malaria causes fever, and many 
die of it. The rains are heavy and continuohs, 
the heat is very great, dysentery and liver-com- 
plaints are also common, and the negroes will be 
the only people who will be able to live on the 
island for a longtime to come. The great num- 
ber of graves testify to the great mortality among 
the whites, and the transportation of these po- 
litical prisoners to Fernando Po is an outrage 
against humanity and a disgrace to civilization. 

The revolution has already accomplished im- 
portant results, though it has by no means 
achieved its main purpose. ‘The emancipation 
of the slaves by the revolutionists has given their 
cause more strength for itself and increased sym- 
pathy abroad. The Western Department was 
the only portion of the island involved in the 
original outbreak, but gradually the whole island 
has been inflamed. Many outrages, doubtless, 
have been committed in the name of liberty, but 
the perpetrators are not recognized or supported 
by the mass of the revolutionists, 

It is impossible to ascertain the true history of 
the conflicts which have been fought. That they 
have not been such in their results as to increase 
the confidence of the Spaniards is clear from the 
continual stream of reinforcements pouring in 
from the mother country. About the 18th of 
February an expedition left Nuevitas for the in- 
terior, consisting of four steamers and 3600 troops. 
It was under the command of the Spanish Gen- 
eral Lesca, and its object was to raise the siege 
of Puerto Principe. Its purpose has been ac- 
complished, but, apparently, at great cost of life. 
Lesca’s march through the mountains was con- 
tinually harassed by the insurgents. A severe 


_ battle took place in the Sierra Cubitas, in which 


Lesca met Quesapa’s force. It is probable that 
Lusca suffered the greater loss, but he succeeded 
in continuing his march. We give an illustration 
of this conflict on page 233. ‘The defile of the 
Pardones was the scene of the battle. The in- 
surgents claim that with 1000 men they repulsed 
the Spaniards. 

Sefior AGUILERA, whose portrait we give on 
page 232, is the principal civil leader of the rev- 
olutionists, under General Cespepes. In our 
picture of the Cuban patriots rallying round 
their flag, it is the son of General CesPEDES 
who is kneeling. 

It seems probable that our Government will 
soon recognize the Cubans. The meeting held 
at Steinway Hall in this city on the evening of 
March 25 indicates the strong hold which the 
Cuban cause has already gained upon the sym- 
pathies of our people. Henry Warp BEECHER 
made a very effective speech, and Mr. Paut Du 
CHAILLU, to whom we are indebted for many of 
the facts presented in this connection, gave a 
graphic description of Fernando Po, and made 
an eloquent plea for Cuban independence, 
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JAMES HARPER. 


| AMES HARPER, the senior partner of the 
ey) publishing house of Harrer & Broruers, 
died on Saturday evening, March 27, in the sev- 
enty-fourth year of his age. On the previous 
Thursday he was driving with his daughter, 
when the horses were startled by the sudden 
breaking of the pole of the carriage, and dur- 
ing the vain endeavor to control them, he was 
thrown, with his daughter, to the pavement. 
She, fortunately, was little injured; but her 
father was taken up unconscious and carried 
to St. Luke’s Hospital, where he lay for two 
days, most tenderly cared for by his family 
and the hospital surgeons; and, although ap- 
parently suffering, he did not recover his con- 
sciousness before his death. 

On the Monday before, the writer of these 
lines said to him, as Mr. Harve, in his ac- 
tive round through the werk-rooms, paused to 
comment with humorous shrewdness upon pub- 
lic affairs: ‘‘ Why, Mr. Mayor, you are the 
youngest man in the buildings.” For his bod- 
ily vigor and alertness were remarkable. Erect 
in figure and elastic in movement, with a mus- 











_ cular foree which was proverbial, his kind face 
was familiar to every man and woman and 
child the employ of the I >; and his kind 

id In the employ of the house; and his Kin 
heart made them all his friends. For fifty 
years he had been one of the most industrious 
and prosperous business men, and one of the 


most conspicuous and honored citizens, of New 
York. ‘Time could not wither him, nor cus- 
tom stale.” Courteous, forbearing, urbane in 





manner; of a remarkable sagacity; of a. lofty 
integrity; of a wide acquaintance with men 
and affairs; and of a diligence which nothing 
relaxed, he lived his honorable and unosten- 
tatious life; and with every faculty undimmed, 
with the cheering impression of his whole being 
unabated, he passed suddenly and forever from 
human sight. 

Only two hours before he drove out on Thurs- 
day Mr, Harper had sat to Mr. Rockwoop for 
his photograph, and the result was a striking 
likeness, which will appear in our issue of next 
week, For we like to believe that the friends, 
known and unknown, all over the land, to whom 
now for many years Harper's Weekly has been 
so constant a visitor, will feel a little kindly in- 
terest in one whose name has necessarily be- 
come familiar to them, and whose career is so 
full of encouragement to every honest and dili- 
gent young American, 





CUBA. 


TuereE are two Cuban parties in this coun- 
try. One wishes that Cuba may get its lib- 
erty ; the other that we may get Cuban sugar. 
One is the party of Cuban independence; the 
other of Cuban annexation, Now an expres- 
sion of sympathy with a people manfully strug- 
gling to throw off a foreign and oppressive yoke 
is instinctive with every generous man. This 
country is not hostile to Spain. Indeed, we 
ought to like that country more than ever, for it 
has just peacefully disembarrassed itself of a 
most corrupt and superstitious government. 
But undoubtedly Cuba has been horribly mis- 
governed. The people were not only taxed 
without representation, but they were not ad- 
mitted into the public service, Spain has treat- 
ed Cuba as the old barons used to treat rich 
Hebrews. It has tortured the island and forced 
it to foot the bills of the torturer. The time 
has come in Cuba, which comes in all such his- 
tories, when the people will endure oppression 
no longer, and appealing to their stout hands 
and hearts, to the sympathy of mankind, and 
to the favor of God, proceed to try to deliver 
themselves. 

The Cuban revolution is a natural protest 
against Spanish misrule, The discontent had 
long been awaiting an opportunity to strike a 
blow, and the movement would have begun at 
the time of the late revolution in Spain, but that 
disconcerted it, Yet while the unanimity of the 
uprising was prevented, it was not altogether 
repressed, and it has been constantly growing 
in extent and importance. Now it was for the 
Cubans alone to determine whether they would 
try the new Spanish Government which prom- 
ised reform, or whether they would do precise- 
ly what the Spaniards have themselves done. 
And if we praise the Spaniards for overthrow- 
ing a Government which they justly abhorred, 
we can not blame the Cubans for insisting upon 
the same right to establish a government satis- 
factory to themselves, 

But, of course, the Cubans, like the Span- 
iards, like our fathers, like all men who are 
justified in revolting, must maintain themselves 
by their own force. The welfare of the world 
demands that no forcible overthrow of a gov- 
ernment shall be attempted without a fair pros- 
pect of success; for if the mere raising of a 
standard of revolt by an oppressed people should 
be enough to secure the official recognition of 
other and powerful nations there would be end- 
less war, to the unspeakable injury of the prog- 
ress of Liberty. When, however, the charac- 
ter and duration of the contest show that the 
movement is not a riot but a revolution, and 
especially where it is the struggle of a popula- 
tion to escape a foreign domination, recognition 
at the proper moment is a measure of peace and 
civilization. Every nation, in view of all risks, 
of the general welfare, and of its own interests, 
must decide for itself when and how the recog- 
nition of belligerency shall be made, and when 
independence shall be acknowledged. 

This is what Spain and Holland and France 
did in our own revolution. This is what En- 
gland did during our late rebellion and during 
the revolt of Spanish America in 1823. We 
complained, and justly, that the circumstances 
of the recognition showed the conduct of En- 
gland to be unfriendly during our late war. 
But that country took the risk, and he conse- 
quences still remain to be seen. It is, however, 
idle to attempt to establish any similarity be- 
tween the attempt of the Southern rebels to 
overthrow the government of their country— 
against which they did not even prefer one 
charge of oppression, and merely for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating their oppression of others 
—and the Cuban revolt against*the most ac- 
knowledged and flagrant tyranny. The at- 
tempt to establish independence and self-gov- 
ernment is one that claims the sympathy of 
lovers of liberty every where; and when the 
attempt has been so long continued and so suc- 
cessful that the ability of the revolutionists has 
been fairly demonstrated the United States may 
fairly recognize Cuban belligerency, and at last 
Cuban independence. 

But the misfortune of Cuba, as we have sug- 
gested, is that there is a very loud and active 
party in this country that wishes Cuban inde- 
pendence, not for the sake of Cuba, but of the 





United States. This party does net very sin- 
cerely believe in the capacity of the Cubans to 
maintain a government, but rather hopes that 
recognition by the United States will persuade 
Spain to desist from the effort to recover the 
island, and that then of necessity Cuba will fall 
into our hands, Is that a desirable result? 
Unquestionably not. Nations do not live by 
sugar alone. In the present situation of this 
country in regard to extent, harmony of popu- 
lation, immensity of debt, and public morality, 
to add a million and a half of Spanish creoles 
and African slaves, with all manner of ignorance 
arf alien sympathy, to our population is a thing 
not to be desired. Cuba would be but the be- 
ginning. ‘The rest of the West Indies and the 
shores of the Gulf would follow. That would 
not strengthen—it would infinitely weaken this 
nation. It would not hasten—it would retard 
Liberty. 

In 1823, when England recognized the inde- 
pendence of Spanish America, it was not from 
sympathy with those colonies nor from regard 
to any principle. It was mérely a stroke in 
European politics. It was a blow at France 
and the Holy Alliance. It was to revenge a 
supposed wrong of England. It was, in Can- 
ninG’s words, “to redress the balance of power 
disturbed in the East by calling into existence 
a new world in the West.” The conduct of 
England during our rebellion sprang from no 
sympathy with any people or principle, but 
from the instinctive wish of an aristocratic sys- 
tem to see a great, popular government over- 
thrown. If now we wish for Cuban freedom 
merely that we may seize the revenues that 
Spain loses, our pretense of regard for the 
rights of independence and self-government be- 
comes unspeakably ludicrous. Moreover, the 
question of territorial expansion in this country 
is not one of money only, but of liberty and of 
national existence. While, therefore, we do 
not grudge the expression of our sympathy for 
a people struggling bravely, as in Crete and 
Cuba, to secure self-government, let us not de- 
ceive them nor ourselves with falsehood, nor 
betray them into an expectation of that ‘‘ma- 
terial aid” which we do not intend to furnish, 





THE ATTACK UPON THE COM- 
MON SCHOOLS. 


Last week we spoke of the assault of the 
New York “ring” upon the public schools. 
The object of the attack we stated to be not 
merely the control of the school moneys for the 
benefit of the Democratic party, but for the 
sectarian advantage of the Romish Church. 
This week we have to record another and a 
plainer movement for the same purpose, which 
should awaken every citizen to the necessity 
of constant vigilance to save the public school 
system from its most resolute and most skillful 
enemy. The hostility of the Romish priest- 
hood to the common schools is proverbial, and 
their attempt to divert the public money to 
their sectarian schools is not confined to this 
State. It is known in Ohio as well as in New 
York, and will be always felt whenever and 
wherever they obtain sufficient numbers and 
power. 

The system of the Romish Church is a strict- 
ly ‘* paternal” system. ‘The priests are shep- 
herds; the people are sheep. But sheep are 
silly and want to go astray. Sheep unwatched 
will smell at walls; they will even put their 
noses over; they will even squeeze through 
and trot off into ampler and more flowery pas- 
tures—silly sheep! Sheep must therefore be 
strictly guarded by pastors or shepherds, who 
declare that the pastures beyond the wall are 
horrible traps and quagmires, and all the herb- 
age growing in them deadly poison, and who 
keep dogs to persuade sheep who do not believe 
it. Upon this sheep theory, therefore, it is es- 
sential that the lambs of the Church be pre- 
vented from nosing and looking and longing 
beyond the prescribed limits. The Church 
seeks to make itself felt at every moment and 
in every occupation of the members. Father 
HecKER, with excellent humor, says that it is 
a slander to say that his Church does not allow 
liberty. Undoubtedly it does allow liberty— 
within the Church. It allows the liberty that 
sheep have under the eye of the shepherd and 
his dog. It allows liberty just as the Propa- 
ganda allows freedom of the press—that is, the 
freedom of publishing whatever the Propagan- 
da approves. And the Propaganda approves 
nothing that does not tend to the supreme con- 
trol of the Romish Mother Church over the 
mind and conscience of mankind. 

Of course such a church is hostile to free 
common schools in a country that rigorously 
separates church from state, and which in ev- 
ery way illustrates and stimulates intellectual 
and moral liberty. But it is untiring for its 
own purposes and never dismayed, and so we 
have the extraordinary spectacle of the govern- 
ment in Austria, lately the strong-hold of the 
Romish priesthood, which controlled the whole 
system of public education, taking the schools 
out of priestly control, and of a proposition in 
the Legislature of New York to support a vast 
number of schools absolutely controlled by the 
same priesthood. The Austrian Emperor re- 
leases the schools from the priests, a committee 
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of the New York Legislature reports a bill to 
subject them to the priests. Do New Yorkers 


propose to submit ? 

This extraordinary bill is reported to have 
been drawn by the priests, and was introduced 
in the Legislature by Mr. Tween, a member of 
the Committee upon Charitable and Religious 
Societies, It provides that 


“Whenever there shall be or has been established 
and maintained in any city of this State, any free 
school or schools, in which not less than 200 chil- 
dren have been or are taught and educated gratui- 
tously, it shall be the duty of such city, or of the 
Board of Supervisors of the county of which such 
city is a whole or a part, to make provisions from 
year to year for the expenses of such school or 
echools.” 






With the passage of such a bill the priest- 
hood would instantly issue peremptory orders 
that no child of the Romish persuasion should, 
under any circumstances, be sent to the com- 
mon schools, but should be forced to attend the 
priests’ schools, Every other sect in the State 
might do the same, and the contest that would 
follow could very easily end in the abolition of 
the whole school system. 

It is one of the most subtle and deadly blows 
ever aimed at the independence of church and 
state in this country. Mr. Patmer, the chair- 
man of the Committee, who was absent when 
the bill was reported favorably, dissented from 
the report. Mr. Forcer objected to its being 
considered in another committee, and the other 
Republican Senators, true to the fundamental 
party principle of civil and religious liberty, re- 
solved unanimously to oppose the bill. The 
subject is of the most vital importance. But 
the peril can be avoided only by the continued 
predominance of the Republican party. The 
proposition is a Democratic measure, and should 
the Democratic party gain the control of the 
Legislature it would become a law. 





THE STATE OF TRADE. 


THERE are complaints among our leading 
jobbing houses of inactivity, which many sup- 
pose comes from a want of confidence on the 
part of country buyers, and a sense of weakness 
is thus contributed somewhat inconsistent with 
the actual situation. The large houses of the 
South have finished making their early pur- 
chases, and entered at home upon the work 
of distribution, with a firmer hope than usual 
of earning larger profits and making more cer- 
tain collections than for several years. The 
longest term of credit given to Southern job- 
bers by the most conservative houses is ninety 
days, 3 per cent. off, with the privilege of 5 off 
at thirty days, or 6 off ten days. A few, how- 
ever, have sold at four months, in disregard of 
the admonition which is contained in a refusal 
by the purchaser to avail of the 12 per cent. per 
annum which may be gained by an earlier pay- 
ment. * Although it is a confession of weakness, 
which strong and sagacious merchants never 
make, to neglect an early payment when 12 
per cent. can be gained, and consequently an 
imprudence to sell to such customers, the trade 
will always be affected with both purchasers and 
sellers on terms of credit longer than the safest 
houses allow. It is an imprudence on both 
sides even in cases in which there is an honest 
intention to meet the obligation, as lengthened 
credits involve higher prices, and it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to foretell the changes of the 
money market under the peculiar circum- 
tances which exist. Gold was rendered tight 
during the week ending the 27th by the sudden 
‘withdrawal from the Bank of New York by a 
Montreal bank of a million of specie, which was 
immediately followed by tightness also in cur- 
rency. 

It is not at all probable that Congress will 
authorize contraction at this session, and con- 
sequently the quantity of money will remain 
fixed, and prices so far as they are affected by 
that fact firm, but we are nevertheless exposed 
to a partial shock in financial affairs from other 
causes. We say partial, because one of a ger- 
eral character is wholly improbable as long as 
the debt paying medium remains undiminished. 
The difficulty tc which the country is exposed 
and which must sooner or later come with con- 
siderable force, will be due to our excess of im- 
ports over exports, now easily managed owing 
to the large sale of our bonds in Europe, and to 
the more fatal facility with which we borrow 
upon them in this country and abroad in foreign 
capital, payable on loans at sixty days and con- 
stantly renewed. Their renewal will take place 
until such capital is wanted abroad, but al- 
though thére are indications of an increase in 
the rate of interest in London, due to the ex- 
cess of English imports in December, 1868, to 
the amount of £6,000,000 over those of Decem- 
ber, 1867, and to £12,000,000 over those of No- 
vember, 1868, the circumstances do not yet ex- 
ist which call for the displacement of these tem- 
porary loans by the withdrawal of funds from 
this country. 

The slow recovery of English activity in trade 
is, therefore, favorable to present financial ease 
in this country, and to the aggravation of the 
severity of the shock which those must feel ulti- 
mately who now suspend their prosperity upon 
credits which must in time be withdrawn. 





| When this withdrawal will take place can not 
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be known, as it may come from some scare 
easily imparted as well as from the necessity 
which a renewal of active trade abroad will oc- 
casion. All who wish to be sure will not only 
take care how they embark in new adventures, 
but will make themselves snug in their financial 
condition, 

The reason why our market is not supplied 
with Western and Northern merchants is easily 
explained, The interior is covered with snow 
to such an unusual extent as to have blocked 
up the travel on railroads, The storm on Tues- 
day, March 23, gave in New Hampshire four- 
teen inches of snow on many tracks, in addition 
to what was piled breast-high from previous 
storms on each side of the tracks. Ice still im- 
pedes navigation on the Lakes and in Northern 
canals, and the indications are deemed con- 
clusive that the spring will be late. This, to- 
gether with the system of credits, keeps at home 
those who find that the face of nature is not 
suggestive of summer stocks. Merchants from 
the central portion of the Union are, how- 
ever, at hand. Others give their orders in 
writing, on a system of living from hand to 
mouth, 

The circumstances favorable to considerable 
activity during a more lengthened season than 
usual are that raw cotton maintains a full price, 
giving a large reward to Southern industry for 
last year’s crop, larger indeed than the price of 
the manufacture from it justifies either here or 
in Manchester. The planting interest enjoys 
this advantage, and must be consumers to a 
corresponding extent. The price on the 26th 
for middling was, say, Upland Florida, 283; 
Mobile, 29; New Orleans, 29}; Texas, 29}. 
The price of cotton goods is adjusted at a low- 
er basis for raw cotton, presenting an anomaly 
in the trade which must be corrected by a fall 
in cotton or an advance in cloths, But, in any 
event likely to occur, our Southern staple must 
be paid for abroad at rates which will continue 
to impart strength to the Southern country. 
Cotton goods were marked down from + to 14 
cent per yard on the 27th March, a concession 
due to the condition of the market. It would 
appear that their manufacture exceeds their 
consumption, 

So far as concerns our Northern crops the sit- 
uation is but little changed. Mr, H. Karns 
JACKSON is again out in the London Times, as- 
suring the English public that as to corn they 
may rely *‘on plenty and cheapness.” His es- 
timates are based on the returns made to the 
Mark Lane Express, in which only thirteen show 
crops of wheat under an average out of five 
hundred returns. The correspondent of the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, writing from London 
on the 10th March, says: 

‘The Government find it impossible to secure com- 
plete statistics of agricultural crops and live-stock in 
Eugland, the owners and occupiers of land refusing to 
give the information required. The duty of collecting 
these statistics is harassing te the officers, and ex- 
puses them to much insult. The British farmer is al- 
ways under the impression that he shall lose some- 
thing by letting the world know what he is about 
with his land.” 

As these returns are voluntarily made on the 
request of the Board of Trade, it is probable 
that those retained are withholden because they 
could not be used to advance the powerful inter- 
est which the late drought occasioned. Every 
interest in England was affected by that visita- 
tion, and in no district are any admissions made 
which give a view of its extent. On the contra- 
ry, the press has been uniform in attempts to 
lower the price of grain, as it was needed in 
unusual quantities from foreign people. Even 
English farmers assisted in this policy, as they 
had produced only a six months’ supply, and 
are themselves purchasers of all descriptions 
of food. 

Mr. Jackson attributes the “ checkmate” to 
enterprise in the corn trade very much to ‘‘a 
winter that in its mildness and the extent of 
its January and February supplies has disar- 
ranged the most moderate calculations.” 

All that can fairly be claimed for the unusu- 
ally mild January and February is that animals 
have had superior means for feeding, making to 
that extent imported supplies unnecessary ; but 
feeding in the winter must subject the pastures, 
which are to be mowed in July, to nearly a cor- 
responding loss, Their trust now is in a spring 
conforming to the mildness of the winter, and 
an earlier facility than usual for obtaining all 
that remains of supplies of grain in the north- 
ern markets of Europe now locked up with ice, 
But the fewer arrivals of grain lately, as com- 
pared with 1867, begin to create anxiety, and 
prices have somewhat stiffened for No. 2 Amer- 
ican red wheat, which is what they chiefly im- 
port from this country. 

Our views as to the true policy of our farm- 
ers remain unchanged. English dealers in 
grain are carefully watching events which they 
aim to control by breaking down our markets 
for grain till they reach their limits—a policy 
which will be made secure if our productions 
are pressed to the sea-board. Inconvenience 
is suffered here from inadequate payments by 
Western merchants, So far as sales are nec- 
essary to meet obligations on the part of the 
farming interest to them, they should be made; 
but immediate slaughter in price can be avoid- 
ed only by holding on to what grain may not be 
required to meet their accruing debts. 





HANNAH TYLER’S LETTER. 


WE have no other knowledge of Hannan 
TyYLer than a letter from the Treasury De- 
partment which she has recently published. If 
the statements of the letter are not true, it is 
one of the cruelest letters that could be written, 
and should cause her ignominious dismissal. 
If they are true, there should be a very search- 
ing reform in the organization of the clerkly 
work in the Treasury Department, and a very 
sincere vote of thanks to Hannan TyLer from 
all honest people. 

She says in substance that very many of the 
women employed in the Department—of course 
before Mr..BourwELL came in—are ignorant, 
idle, and dissolute. She protests against ‘‘ hay- 
ing the paramours and mistresses of members 
of Congress forced upon us;” and she calls 
upon Mr. Boutwe tt to appoint ‘‘moral and 
competent women.” She states that the De- 
partments are “filled with females—crowded, 
I may say”—who are utterly worthless, but of 
whom the Secretary can not rid himself be- 
cause of ‘‘influence.” She says that Post- 
master-General Ranpa.t, during the last two 
weeks of his term of office, appointed thirty fe- 
male clerks; “and for what reason Heaven 
only knows, since nearly one-fifth of those al- 
ready employed had nothing to do—nay, not 
even a seat in the office.” There were desks for 
fifty female clerks—the law provides for that 
number— but Mr. Ranpait was not content 
with less than one hundred and five. 

Hannan Ty er’s letter, if it tells the truth, 
is one of the most forcible practical arguments 
for a proper system of civil service by which 
the Departments might be defended against the 
presence of clerks who “‘ have scarcely education 
enough to tell the day of the week by a count- 
ing-house calendar,” and who “owe their ap- 
pointment and continuance in office to their 
personal advantages.” ‘This last is an argu- 
ment which is sometimes strenuously urged in 
favor of certain candidates of the stronger sex 
by our friend, the Sun, that shines for all at 
two cents a copy. But that adroit luminary 
has been sometimes suspected, upon such occa- 
sions, to be covering the object with a bland ef- 
fulgence of ridicule. : 

Hannan Trier frankly challenges denial. 
‘This is no speculation upon my part. I know 
whereof I affirm.”- And some action must of 
course follow. The clerks themselves can not 
submit to such distinct charges if they are false. 
But, assuming them to be true, and that no 
proper civil service system will be established, 
what an inestimable advantage it would be, not 
only in the case of the Departments, but of all 
civil officers, if the names of those who procured 
their appointment were published! Then, when 
the incapable and dishonest cheated or were 
swindled, the tax-payers would know precisely 
who was responsible for the consequent increase 
of taxation, 





Mr. GLADSTONE’S TRIUMPH. 


Mr. Giapstone’s administration begins not 
only successfully but well. After a brief de- 
bate, in which all the power and the eloquence 
were with him, he carried, by a great majority, 
the first passage of the measure of justice which 
was his war-cry during the election. His speech 
upon moving in Parliament the reading of the 
Irish bill was, like all great speeches, an event 
as well as an oration. One of the late histori- 
ans of England, who is a member of Parlia- 


ment, but who is unknown as an orator, speaks. 


with some bitterness of the power of ‘‘ talking” 
as an indispensable quality for an aspirant to 
the highest office in the realm, and CarRLyLe 
has never done with his gibes at ‘* wind-bags” 
and talk. 

But it is not only a coincidence, it is a neces- 
sity, that the great British Ministers should be 
great orators, and the speech of Mr. GLapsTone 
illustrates the reason. Sir Ropert WALPOLE 
was not an orator; but Lord CuatHam and 
WriuraM Pirr and Georce Cannine and Sir 
Rosert Peet and Disraerr and GLapsToNE 
are among the great names of English oratory, 
while Lord PALmEerRsTon was an adroit and en- 
tertaining speaker. The duty of a Prime Min- 
ister, in the British system, is not only to con- 
ceive policies and mature details, but to present 
both in a manner which informs the people and 
unites a party. This is what Mr, GLapsTone 
did in his late speech. The election was car- 
ried by a general desire that Ireland should 
have more fair play. But nothing is easier 
than to demand justice, and nothing more diffi- 
cult than to complete the elaborate details of 
measures involving rights and privileges and 
generous feelings and dull prejudices so as to 
secure justice; and by a skillful and powerful 
statement compel the admiration ef opponents, 
and excite that enthusiasm of friends which ex- 
tinguishes little differences and combines the 
whole force of a great party to a great result. 

Mr. GLApsTone’s was a specch of this kind ; 
and it has not only secured the passage of the 
measure which, indeed, under some form, was al- 
ready assured, but it has kindled the admiration 
of the liberals for their leader, and, by shedding 
lustre upon the administration of which he is the 
hend, has created an esprit de corps among his as- 


| suc iates in the cabinet which is a powerful auxil- 


— 
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iary to success. Mr. GLapstone’s speech not 
only gave his party conclusive reasons for their 
opinion, but in doing so it vindicated them to 
themselves, For the great orator is for the 
nonce a poet, and shows us what we think and 
feel, and gives us the reasons. 

The speech was remarkable not only for its 
admirable ability, but for a certain moral ele- 
vation, blended with the highest courtesy of 
tone. There was one masterly stroke in which 
the orator showed his manly comprehension of 
the emergency. The real question with which 
he was dealing was of course not the Church in 
Ireland, but the harmony of the empire. The 
difficulty is the radical alienation of Irish feel- 
ing. The policy of a great statesman is the 
removal of that alienation by an evident spirit 
of the sincerest sympathy and justice. When, 
therefore, after carefully passing through de- 
tails which he said must necessarily be tedious, 
the orator said that his scheme left a surplus 
of seven or eight millions of pounds to be dis- 
posed of, and the question was in what way to 
dispose of it, the House listened with renewed 
interest. Discussing the various methods sug- 
gested in the light of his declaration that the 
disposition should first of all be Irish and not 
religious, and should at once end controversy, 
he presently announced that the Government 
had decided to apply the surplus to the relief 
of unavoidable calamities and suffering not pro- 
vided for by the Poor Law; and stated in detail 
the sums that would be allotted to Lunatic and 
Idiot and Deaf and Dumb and Blind asylums, 
for the training of nurses, reformatories, and 
county infirmaries. 

Such a proposition shows how radically im- 
proved is the English feeling toward Ireland ; 
and for the first time it may be felt that the 
Irish difficulty, however difficult, is not hope- 
less. Besides, in political progress one step 
makes another more practicable. The Irish 
Church question in itself is indeed compara- 
tively unimportant, but it is valuable as an in- 
dication of temper and tendency. Much graver 
problems lie behind. ‘There remains,” says a 
wise observer long resident in Ireland, “the 
frightful mass of pauperism in England, and 
the intolerable condition of the land laws in 
Ireland—indeed, I might add in Engiand too, 
for the egal status of the farmer is nearly the 
same in both countries. These are things 
which must soon be dealt with, but which will 
not, I believe, be effectually dealt with but 
through the application of an order of ideas, 
such as English liberalism in its Parliament- 
ary representation has not yet evolved.” But 
Mr. Guapstone’s administration, unless ex- 
pectation is sadly mistaken, will greatly en- 
courage the development of those ideas, and 
prepare England for the inevitable and rapid 
changes that await it. 





NOTES. 


Brevet Coronet Guy V. Henry, now at 
Fort Monroe, has ready a History of the Officers 
of the Regular Army who were appointed from 
the ranks, from civil life, and from the volun- 
teers—a class known as citizen appointments as 
distinguished from West Point graduates. He 
is himself a West Pointer, but he feels that as 
the history of the graduates has just been pub- 
lished it is only fair that the services of a class 
not less devoted should be commemorated. The 
work is to be published by subscription at five 
dollars—application to be made to Colonel Hen- 
ry. The propriety and value of such a record 
are evident, 

Tue New York Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects propose to establish in New 
York a library of works on architecture and the 
cognate arts for the benefit of students, not of 
architecture only, but of those branches known as 
industrial designing. The excellent tendency of 
such an enterprise is obvious. The more our 
architects know, the better and more economical 
will our buildings be. The members of the 
Chapter have already begun a subscription, and 
those who are interested should apply to ALFRED 
J. Bioor, Secretary, 42 East Fourteenth Street, 
New York. 

A Convention of American Philologists will 
meet at Poughkeepsie on the 27th of next July, to 
consider some very practical questions, as, low 
much time in college should be given to the study 
of language? How much to modern languages ? 
What is the best method of instruction in the 
classical languages? What position should be 
given to the study of the English language in col- 
leges and high-schools? ‘The call is signed by 
many of the most noted instructors and scholars 
in the country, and the meeting will undoubiedly 
be both interesting and serviceable. 





LITERARY. 


Messrs. A. D. F. Ranpotrn & Co. have pub- 
lished a very neat little volame of twenty of the 
more famous medieval hymns, with translations 
by Mr. Erastus C. Benepicr. The collection 
includes the Hymn of Hildebert, the Dies ire, 
the Stabat Mater, the Veni Creator, and is an 
admirable specimen of the monkish rhyming Lat- 
in. In his t preface the translator de- 
clares his preference for the quaint simplicity of 
the originals ; and eschewing paraphrase, he has 
brought his renderings within the length of the 
Latin poems. ‘They follow felicitously, also, the 
movement of the originals, and the double rhymes 














are managed with skill and success. ‘The pub- 
lisher has not forgotten his part in the appropri- 
ate black letter; and it is a very unique and in- 
teresting little volume. 





Dr. Tueovore S. Betx, Professor of the Sci- 
ence and Practice of Medicine in the University 
of Louisville, Kentucky, recently delivered a lec- 
ture in that city to the students and citizens, 
which has been published there by BrapLey & 
Sitzert. The subject chosen by Dr. Beit was 
the Pre-Historic Ages of Scandinavia and of the 
Lacustrine Dwellers of Switzerland, in connec- 
tion with the progress of mankind under divine 
guidance; and in treating it he has accumulated 
a mass of material which is both curious and in- 
teresting, so that the discourse is a storehouse 
of striking facts. It is pleasant to see this indi- 
cation of interest in studies usually considered 
so remote from the sympathy of our Western 
friends—studies evidently pursued in the case of 
Dr. Bet with enthusiasm and success, 





Tue First Number of the new Appleton's Jour- 
nal, a weekly paper of Science, Literature, and 
Art, has been published, and we give it a cordial 
welcome. ‘The character of the eminent house 
from which it comes is the security that the prom- 
ise of the prospectus will be fulfilled, and that it 
will be a valuable addition to the host of excel- 
lent periodicals. Especial attention will be given 
to the popular treatment of scientific subjects, 
while the tastes of the general reader will not be 
forgotten. Appleton’s Journal is of convenient 
form and of handsome appearance. 





“Two Thousand Miles on Horseback,” by 
James F.* Metive (New York: Herp & 
Hoveuton), is an interesting narrative of a 
trip to Santa Fé and back. The author de- 
scribes a summer tour through Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, Colorado, and New Mexico, in 1866. We 
can heartily commend it to our readers as a 
book full of incident and interesting information. 





Tue Harpers publish ‘‘ Pre-Tistoric Na- 
tions,” by Joun D,. Batpwiy, which is a curi- 
ous and excellent summary of the knowledge 
upon a subject which increases in scientific in- 
terest. 

Tue latest novel of AnrHony TROLLOPr’s, 
** Phineas Finn,” is also issued by the Harpers, 
and is considered to be one of the best of this 
most popular author. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


March 22: 

In the Senate, a bill wae passed .zranting right of 
way to the Midland Pacific Railroad.—A bill was pa-- 
ed —_—— the Secretary of the Interior to erect « 
fire-proof building for the use of the Department. 

In the House, bills were abolishing the posi 
tion of Chief-of-Staff to the General of the Army, an? 
to prevent the assignment of any retired officer to act 
ive service. 

March 23: 

In the Senate, Henry B. Anthony was formally elect 
ed President pro tem.—A bill was passed authorizing 
peapepenent of the interest on the public debt.—The 

ill to repeal the Tenure-of-Office Act was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee.—The Judiciary bill was 
passed. 

March %: 

In the Senate, a substitute for the bill to repeal the 
Tennre-of-Office Act was passed. It gives the Presi- 
dent power to remove Cabinet ard other civil officers 
during the session of the Senate without giving ren- 
sons, provided the Senate fill the vacancies; and, dur- 
ing the recess of the Senate, the President may sus. 
pend and Cay to office until the end of the uext 
session. ithin thirty days after the commencement 
of the session he shall report these suspensions to the 
Senate, and if that body shall by a direct affirmative 
vote refuse to concur, then the suspended officer shali 
be reinstated. If the matter be simiply passed over, 
the officer shall not be reinstated. 

March 26: 

In the House, a motion was passed refusing concur- 
rence in the Senate’s substitute for the bill to repeal 
the Tenure-of-Office Act. 

The President has appointed Moses H. Grinnell to 
be Collector, and Alonzo B. Cornell to be Surveyor 
of Customs for the port of New York; E. A. Merritt 
to be Naval Officer for the District of New York; and 
Edward B. Plumb to be Consul-General at Havana 
These nominations have been confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. 

The carpenter, boatswain, and third mate of the 
ship James Foster, Jun., have been brought up and 
charged by the Coroner's Jury with the murder of 
the deceased seamen on board that vessel, 

Immense discoveries of gold placers are reported 
from Alaska. The mines are on the main land, 120 
miles from Kodiak Island, in latitude 61 degrees north, 
and longitude 100 degrees west from Greenwich. Three 
several discoveries have been made; the first on Kuy- 
ack River and Chigmet Mountains; the second about 
sixty miles above Sitka; the third on an ocean island, 
the name of which is unknown. The mines, on account 
of the climate, can only be worked five months in the 


year. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur Conscription law passed by the Spanish Cortes 
on the 23d of March prescribes that no more inen shall 
be raised by conscription than are actually required to 
fill the ranks of the army to their standard strength. 
Twelve years is to be the Senatorial ‘erm under the 
new Constitution. Miramon, the Carlist leader in Au- 
dalusia, has been captured. 

Captain-General Dulce has issued # proclamation 
wherein he declares that all vesse!s captured in Span- 
ish waters or in the seas near the Island, with men or 
munitions of war on board, will be treated as pirates, 
and adjudged according to the articles of wat, irre- 
spective of their points of departure or destination. | 

The latest advices from Spain render it probable 
nsier will be proclaimed King, and that 

hin a fortnight. 
nm Paris March 


that . way Ae HF 
he will arrive in Spain wi 
“The Mexican General Almonte died 


whe majority of the elections for the Hungarian Par- 
liament have resulted in the success of the Deak party. 

Prosper Merimee, the French historian and arche- 
ologist, died recently at Cannes, in his 60th year, 

‘The total loss of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany’s steamer Herman is reported from Hong Kong, 
with a large number of Japanese troops on board, a! 
of whom were drowned ; 270 lives were lost. 

The Emperor Napol has d ded an explane- 
tion of the King of Prussia in regard to the recent 
mobilization of frvops in the Western Provinces. 
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A BOY'S LOVE. 


5. 

‘“*Anp so you like 
West Point ?” 

“Oh, so much—it is 
lovely!” and Miss Lev- 
ering clasped her pretty 
little diamond - cove 
hands with an affecta- 
tion of rapture. ‘‘ And 
I like the—what do you 
call them—dear me, how 
odd I can not remember! 
the—the—” 

“The parade,” sug- 
gested Harley Goddard, 
whose thoughts were gen- 
erally centred on mili- 

matters. : 

* The “age ° 
course,” she replied, 

** but I mean the—the— 
cadets.” 

Oh!” 

And Harley felt con- 
scious that he had taken 
the compliment to him- 
self, and was coloring in 
@ very boyish way. 

** Yes,” continued Miss 
Levering, ‘‘they are 
-spleadid; they are so 
lovely in their uniform, 
and have such a firm, in- 
dependent look—” 

** Louise, my dear,” 
-said her mother, ‘‘ what 
are you raving about ?” 

** Nothing, mamma,” 
sreplied her daughter, 
tpaying no further atten- 
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tion. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Harley 

—I beg pardon—I mean 

Mr. Harley Goddard” — 

:and she became delightfully confused— ‘‘is not 
the view of the river charming from here ?” 

They were on the piazza of Rowe’s Hotel. It 
was afternoon, the place was crowded with prom- 
enaders, the air was balmy, and the sun was go- 
ing down behind the hills, leaving the sky radi- 
ant with golden light. 

Harley made some boyish reply, and the flirta- 
tion continued. 

** Who is that girl?” asked a lady of a gentle- 
man as they passed the handsome cadet and his 
companion. ° 

**She is the wealthy Miss Levering, of New 
York, the protégé of Colonel Houghton, who, on 
dying, left her a fortune. ‘‘She is considered 
beautiful, but there is something about her I can 
not admire. Besides—” 


The conversation became more confidential. 

** Come,” said Harley, ‘‘ will you walk over to 
the library building? I want to show you the 
pictures—” 

He was in earnest, but Miss Levering thought 
it was an excuse for a continuation of the flirta- 
tion, which, inasmuch as she had only known him 
three or four days, was advancing in a wild and 
wonderful manner; so she said, ‘‘ Yes,” and 
went off without noticing her mother’s warning : 
** Louise, you had better take your shawl. The 
evening dew will soon fall.” 

‘* Mamma is so stupid,” she said, as they de- 
scended the steps together and crossed the green 

ard. 


sward. 
Harley looked surprised, but said nothing, and 





| she rattled on . 
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“WHO IS THAT MAN?" ASKED HARLEY, ABRUPTLY. 


“Is not the sunset sublime ? 
gaze at it forever!” 

**T think it would hardly consent to that neat 
arrangement,” replied Harley, practically. 

She tapped him on the arm with her fan. 

** Monster!” she said, giving him a look out 


of the corners of her eyes, which was intended to | 


mean, ‘‘Oh, you dear, delightful fellow!” and 
which made Harley's heart palpitate strangely. 

‘* Here we are,” he said, as they reached the 
picturesque library building. ‘‘Come in; it is 
not too late to see the pictures.” She looked a 
little surprised at his persisting in what she con- 
sidered a mere ruse to get her away from under 
her mother’s eyes, but entered. 

**T know you will like these grand full-length 
portraits of Mogiroe and Jefferson,” he contin- 
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ued ; ‘they are by Saily, 
one of the greatest paint- 
ers our country has ever 
produced. He used to 
come here every summer 
until lately, but now re- 
mains at his home in 
Philadelphia. Are they 
not superb specimens of 
color?” 

She murmured ‘‘ Yes,” 
evidently not understand- 
ing or taking interest in 
the subject. 

** These kit-cats are by 
Sully also,” he contin- 
ued; ‘this full-length is 
by Weir—” 

** Very nice,” she said, 
** but I like colored pho- 
tographs better.” 

Harley was somewhat 
shocked at her want of 
taste, and they turned 
away without any farther 
inspection of the library, 
and went down the path. 
past the chapel. Twi- 
light was ayproaching, 
and already the full 
moon made lominous 
the shady walk. 

**Do you know,” said 
Miss Levering, sudden- 
ly **T like you?” 

*Do you?” replied 
Harley, his breath al- 
most taken away 

**Yes—you are not 
angry, are you ?” 

** Angry?” he stam 
mered, 

** Please don’t be an- 
gry with me,” she plead- 
ed, in her childlike way ; 








Oh, I could | ‘I want you to be my friend ; will you? oh, say 


| you will!” 








** If you will permit ?” 

“Tf I will permit? Why, of course I will! 
And now I want you to do me a favor,” 

** Any thing you desire, I—” 

‘*Any thing I desire! Oh, how splendid! 
How kind—how good you are! Well—give me 
one of your military buttons for my chdte- 
laine.’ 

Out came Harley's knife, and he reckless- 
ly chopped a button off and presented it to 
her. 

“Ts one enough ?” he asked, preparing to sac- 
rifice another. 

**Yes, thank you, plenty,” she answered, 
‘*How pretty it is! It will look well on my 
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chdiclaine, 1 think—don’t you? Please tell me 
frankly ; do you think it will look well r 

She regarded him in an appealing manner, and 
Harley told her that he thought it would look 
very well. 

“S-You say that because you know it will please 
me,” she said, plaintively. 

He assured her he did not. Whereupon she 
langhed gayly, and called him a wretch. 

+ Now,” she said, confidentially, ‘* I want you 
to give me a piece of advice. Will you?” 

** With pleasure.” 

te Really r 

Harley smiled. 

¢¢ Yes.” 

‘“Then—then—don’t laugh—please don’t 
laugh at me.” This was said with great earn- 
estness. , 

*“[ am not Jaughing,” replied Harley, sober 
as a judge. 

‘*Oh, yes you are,” she persisted ; ‘‘I see it in 

your eves—there—there—” 
“ And she made a little moue at him, which 
caused him to burst into a laugh, in which she 
joined, and it was at least a moment before 
they could stop. 

* You fiend in human form,” Miss Levering 
finally managed to say, ‘‘listen. Tell me what 
color ribbons I shall wear to-morrow night at 
the hop at Cozzens’s.” 

Harley said, without hesitation, ‘‘ Pink; you 
yvore it the other day, and you looked—” 

He paused; he had not the courage to pay 
her the desired compliment, but she helped him 
on. 

‘** Did I look well ?” 

Harley drew a long breath. 

‘* Perfectly lovely!” he exclaimed, with the 
strongest emphasis. 

Miss Levering uttered an hysterical little cry. 

‘*Qh, you naughty creature !” she said; ‘‘ and 
do vou really like me ?” 

Sbe had taken his arm and looked up into his 
face with a glance that sent the blood dancing 
through his veins. ‘The sky had deepened into 
the tender blue of evening, the moon illuminated 
the pathway with mysterious effulgence, and in 
the bright light his eyes met hers and remained 
fixed upon her as if fascinated. 

‘To I like you?’ he repeated, with boyish 
impetuosity. ‘* Yes—I do!” 

‘* Be my friend,” she said, her voice trembling 
while her hand pressed his arm. ‘I am 50 
lonely, so sad sometimes. No one cares for me 

they smile upon me, and then go away and 
forget me. You will not do that, will you, 
Harley—I mean Mr. Goddard—you will not do 
that 2” 

** No,” he replied, unconsciously pressing her 
hand. ‘*I will be your friend always — for- 
ever!” 

‘* How good you are!” she whispered. 

“It is you who are good and beautiful,” he 
murmured, *‘ and I—” 

‘* Louise!” said a calm voice. 

Mrs. Levering on the arm of a gentleman 
barred their pathway. 

‘* Mamma!” cried Louise. 

** And some one else,” said the gentleman. 
** Louise—” 

‘*Oh !” exclaimed Miss Levering, ‘‘ when did 
What a surprise! You wrote you 


you arrive ? 
S , 


would not be here.’ 

‘* But I am, you see,” said the gentleman, 
with any thing but a friendly glance at Harley. 
Miss Levering nervously introduced him. They 
shook hands coldly. 

‘*T must leave you now, Mr. Goddard,” said 
Louise. ‘*Good-night, and many thanks for 
your kindness.” 

She extended her hand warmly, took the gen- 
tleman’s arm, and the party turned toward 
Rowe's, leaving Harley alone in the moonlight 
filled with conflicting emotions. 


IL. 

Harvey did not sleep that night. He tossed 
restlessly hour after hour, thinking over his in- 
terview with Miss Levering. ‘‘ She must like 
me,” he argued—‘‘I am sure she does; while I 

I love her!” And the poor boy did not ex- 
aggerate. Louise had fascinated — captivated 
him. ‘* How beautiful she is!” thought the ca- 
det, ‘* and what a sweet voice!” Then he paused 
while a thrill ran through him. ‘‘ She is very 


wealthy, and I—well, | am not poor—my fa- 
ther is prosperous and—I could support a—a 
wife!” Ah, Harley, thinking of marriage al- 


ready—before you have graduated! How fast 
boys run on—American boys especially! How 
bright the skies are to youthful eyes! A storm 
may come—but at the first glimpse of sunshine 
the gloomy past ‘» forgotten and Hope smiles 
ence more. Harley felt sure Miss Levering 
liked him very much—for had she not asked 
him to be her friend—and had he not accepted 
the trust—and would he not fulfill it nobly ? 

He fell asleep at last and dreamed of her— 
dreamed that she called him ‘‘ Dear Harley,” 
and told him that she loved him, and awoke 
with a start just as the reveil/e sounded. 

Ife thougnt of nothing but Miss Levering all 
day, aud when on parade she waved her hand- 
kerchief to him and smiled, he felt that every one 
was looking at him and envying him, and that 
he was the happiest fellow in the world. 

As soon as his duties permitted, flushed and 
impatient, he hurried over to Rowe’s. Miss Lev- 
ering and the gentleman she had the evening be- 
fore introduced as Mr. Wilton were laughing 
and talking on the piazza. Harley was some- 
what taken aback, but his angel held out her 
hand graciously, and said, ‘‘ How well you look- 
ed on parade, Mr. Goddard!” To which Mr. 
Wilton, who had nodded to Harley in a conde- 
scending manner not very agreeable to him, add- 
ed, “‘ Yes, the cadets drill well, and are a fine set 
of boys.” 

The sencer was so evident that Harley smiled, 
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and Miss Levering, tapping Mr. Wilton on the 
arm, called him a monster, and asked him to 
get her a glass of water. He arose lazily, and 


departed to obey. 


‘* Who is that man?” asked Harley, abruptly. 

Miss Levering laughed. 

** That man, as you are pleased to call him, is 
my affianced husband.” 

Hayley drew back slowly, his hands fell to his 
side, and for a moment he did not move. Miss 
Levering, in order to give him time to recover, 
gazed tranquilly at the river, until at last Har- 
ley spoke. 

‘*You are to marry him?” he whispered, in a 
choked voice. 

* Yes.” 

**Do you love him ?” 

‘Hush! He is here.” 

She took the glass of water from Mr. Wilton 
and sipped it leisurely. Harley regarded her 
stupefied. Every thing seemed in a whirl be- 
fore him. He rose mechanically. 

‘* Are you going ?” asked Miss Levering, light- 


y. 

” “Yes,” he answered, and with a slight bow 
turned away and hurried to the barracks. He 
threw himself on his bed, and lay there for an 
hour without moving. She was to marry anoth- 
er! No, no, it could not be—it should not be. 
He would prevent it. He must see her, and have 
anexplanation. When? How? Ah—the hop 
at Cozzens’s—she would be there. He would go 
also. 

Night came, clear and beautiful. As Harley 
entered the ball-room the first objéct his eyes 
rested upon was Miss Levering, with pink rib- 
bons in her hair, looking to Harley the most 
beautiful girl in the world, though other people 
were naughty enough to say she used the slight- 
est possible tinge of rouge, and penciled her eye- 
brows; but the world will talk. Miss Levering 
motioned him to come over. She knew she had 
made him wretched, her vanity was gratified, and 
she felt magnanimous. Besides, cadets are al- 
ways in demand among the young ladies at West 
Point, and as Harley was one of the handsomest, 
Miss Levering liked to be seen dancing with 
him because it attracted attention, and made the 
other girls envious. So she said, with more than 
ordinary warmth : 

‘** Mr. Goddard, I haven’t forgotten my prom- 
ise to dance with you, so you may put your name 
down for the fourth.” 

Harley took the book. Mr. Wilton was down 
for the first dance. With a bitter smile he add- 
ed his name for the fourth, and sauntered off. 
He lounged among a number of the cagets with- 
out speaking, watching Miss Levering dancing. 

** Why don’t you dance, Harley?” asked one 
of his companions, “ there are lots of pretty girls 
anxious to know you.” 

‘**Shall I dance and flirt with some one else 
and see if I can make her jealous?” he thought. 
But Harley’s nature was too honest to attempt 
such a thing; so he said, ‘‘ No, thank you; I 
have a partner for the fourth dance.” 

And he waited patiently until the fourth ar- 
rived. It proved to be a gallop. 

‘* How well you dance!” said Miss Levering, 
leaning on his shoulder affectionately as he pio- 
neered her through the whirling crowd. 

He did not reply, but as they were near one 
of the windows, drew her out on the piazza. 

‘*T want to talk with you,” he said. ‘‘ Let us 
take a short walk.” 

‘* We mustn’t be gone long,” she replied, ‘‘ or 
mamma will make a dreadful row. Lend me 
your handkerchief to put around my neck.” 

He did so, and for a moment they walked si- 
lently along the moonlit path. 

‘* Louise!” he said at last. 

“Well?” 

She was not angry at the familiarity. She 
rather liked it. She knew that Harley loved 
her, and thought it would be good fun to keep 
up the flirtation. 

**T love you!” he continued. 

** Don’t say that,” she whispered, at the same 
time hoping he would go on. 

**T must,” he replied, firmly. ‘‘I ean not live 
without you! Oh Louise, do not break my heart 
and destroy my peace of mind forever !” 

**Oh, no, Harley,” she murmured, “‘ you are 
young; for you the world is bright and beauti- 
ful.” She had read this in a novel, and thought 
it a pretty sentiment. ‘‘ Remember I am always 
your friend—” 

‘* Never!” he cried, fiercely. ‘‘I love you too 
well to see you the wife of another. I am not 
wealthy, but I have a fair income—do not refuse 
me, Louise—do not cast me off! Why must 
you marry this man?” 

‘* Because I have promised,” she answered, 
hurriedly. 

‘* Promised !” he echoed, bitterly. 

** Yes,” she said; ‘it is too late to retract.” 

They had reached a little summer-house, and 
she sank gracefully on a seat. 

He took her hand and covered it with kisses. 

** Must I lose you?” he groaned. 

She regarded him with a kindof pity. 

** Poor Harley !” she said, softly. 

‘*If you knew how I loved you—!” he al- 
most sobbed in his anguish. ‘‘Oh, Louise! 
Louise! why did you lead me to suppose that 
you cared for me?” 

She arose and pressed a kiss on his brow 

‘* Because—I love you,” she replied. 

He clasped her passionately in his arms. 

**You love me! you love me!” he 
deliriously. 

She let him kiss and embrace her for a mo- 
ment, because she rather liked being kissed by a 
handsome young man, and then drew herself 
from his arms. 

**T love you,” she said—then came a long 
pause—** but I can never be your wife.” 

The words were theatrically delivered; but 


Miss Levering had practiced the sentence on 





several victims before, and knew how to produce 
Neve be my wife ?” Harley repeated. 

‘* Never be my wi 

She moved ~4 that the could fall 
upon her face and make her logk seraphie. 

‘*No!” she answered. ‘‘ No!” 

** Why not ?” 

‘* Because you are unable to give me the po- 
sition in the world I seek. Do not be angry, 
Harley. Let us be friends—warm friends al- 
ways—but let us forget to-night.” 

He arose sternly. 

‘* Let us return,” was all he said, 

She took his arm. 


‘* You forgive me?” x 

He did not answer. 

She detached a bow of pink ribbon from hes 
hair, and, to the last true to the instincts of a co- 
quette, offered it to him. 

‘Take this,” she said, ‘‘and remember that, 
though I shall marry another, I shall never cease 
to love you.” 

It was wicked, heartless, to say this; but it 
was the truth for all that. In her light, selfish 
way she cared more for him at that moment than 
any man she knew. 

Still Harley did not speak. 

Miss Levering endeavored to weep, but paused, 
remembering that it would not do to re-enter the 
ball-room with red eyes. 

* Harley,” she said, ‘‘ we must not part in an- 


ger. 

‘*No,” he exclaimed at last, his better feel- 
ings touching his heart; ‘‘ not in anger, Louise 
—I forgive you.” 

** Of course sy do,” she replied, with an ef- 
fort to recover her gayety. ‘‘ Now take me back 
to mamma, or I shall be dreadfully scolded.” 

She looked at him stealthily as they entered 
the ball-room. He was so handsome, so noble, 
but so pale and silent. 

** How he loves me!” she thought, and she felt 
a little sorry for him; but this was by no means 
her first flirtation, and his anguish did not affect 
her deeply. 

** You will not forget me?” she whispered, as he 
led her to where her mother was seated. ‘* Think 
kindly of me, Harley.” 

She remembered making the same speech to 
several men with whom she had trifled in a like 
manner. 

‘*T will try,” he said, and turned away. 

She watched him leave the ball-room, and 
then with a little shrug of her shoulders turned 
to Mr. Wilton, who had been looking on with 
any thing but a pleased expression, and began 
talking gayly until she had pacified and amused 
him, and then let him put down his name for the 
next dance, 

IIL. 

Tue week passed slowly enough for poor Har- 
ley. He bore up bravely like a true soldier, but 
he went near Miss Levering no more. She was 
present at parade every day, and tried to catch 
his eye and smile, but he looked resolutely away, 
with a choking sensation in his throat; and in- 
stead of lounging around Rowe’s with the other 
cadets, remained in the barracks. Poor fellow! 
He did his best to overcome his love for Louise, 
but it was useless—he loved her too earnestly to 
recover inaday. His passion for the girl—his 
first love, honest and pure as that he bore his 
dead mother—increased in force. Her image 
was constantly before him. The bow of pink 
ribbon she had given him—his handkerchief 
which she had kept—her avowal of love for him 
—all tortured him beyond measure. 

‘* False-hearted creature!” he muttered, savage- 
ly; ‘she loves me, and yet she sacrifices all for 
position. Curse her!” Then, with a revulsion 
of feeling, he cried: ‘‘No, no—I can not hate 
her—I love her too deeply for that—too wildly.” 
Poor Harley, poor noble-hearted boy ! 

A few days after he received a little note, 
which ran as follows: 


h, 
easily—but the heart of Woman always remains faith- 
ful. L.” 


This dramatic epistle had been concocted with 
the aid of another young lady whom Louise had 
triumphantly let into her secret. ‘‘ My dear,” 
she had said, at the same time munching a bon- 
bon, ‘‘if this don’t bring him to my feet, he is 
—well, I won't say what.” 

Harley read and re-read this note, kissed it, 
and believed it—yet paused. ‘‘Is she acting 
honorably ?” he thought, and he shook his head 
sadly. Yet love was too strong within him to 
resist the appeal. ‘‘I must go to her,” he said; 
and he went. Miss Levering was not in her usual 
place on the piazza, but as he was about to turn 
the corner he heard laughing voices and his name 
mentioned. 

‘*—hasn’t come yet, my love,” said a young 
lady's voice. 

** No,” replied another voice—that of Louise. 
He is a dsome fellow, but young—very 
ey You should have heard him making 
ove to me; he adores me. Watch him to- 
morrow, and see how he looks at me.” 

** Louise, ea should not trifle with the boy,” 
said Mr. Wilton’s languid voice. 

“ J trifle with him?” she echoed. ‘‘ How ab- 
surd. I can not help his loving me, but I cer- 
tainly shall not allow him to confiscate any more 
of my pink ribbons, But then he is only a boy.” 

“*You are able to make the boy, as you call 
him, very miserable,” drawled Mr. Wilton: 

Louise laughed. 

‘* Nonsense,” she replied; ‘* besides, I adore 
him, you know.” 

‘* As much as you have adored a great many 
others,” suggested Mr. Wilton, at which there 
was a Mn eel 

Harley listened stupefied. His first impulse 











was to face Miss Levering, and denounce her. 
But second thoughts convinced him of the folly 
of such a proceeding, and he turned slowly, like 
one in a dream, and walked away, scarcely know- 
ing whither. ‘‘My God!” he thought, “* why do 
I love her?” 

He looked up and found himself near the 
boundary line beyond which the cadets are not 
permitted to go, but having a permit in his pock- 
et, he passed the sentry, and went out into the 
road. He walked on, hardly caring where, un- 
til he finally sank wearily on a rock. On one 
side of the road was a stony and precipitous de- 
scent leading down to the river, which glided 
rapidly along in the sunshine, murmuring against 
the sloping banks. On the other side of the road 
were the pleasant woods. Harley surveyed the 
scene apathetically. é 

‘Would that I were dead!” he groaned. 
“ Would that I were dead. I can not live with- 
out her. Oh, Louise—cruel—cruel !” 

He buried his face in his hands. 

The birds twittered in the trees, and darted 
through the gentle air. The river went mur- 
muring along. It seemed to say to Harley, 
Hush, hush, hush!” but he would not be com- 
forted. 

‘* She lied to me!” he muttered. ‘‘She does 
not love me! Heaven be merciful, or I shall go 
mad!” 

He had not slept or eaten for several days, 
and was worked up to such a state of excite- 
ment that he scarcely knew what he was doing. 

“*If it had not been for that man she might 
have cared for me,” he cried; ‘‘ but now—now 
—she can never be mine—never—never !” 

** Hush, hush, hush!” murmured the river— 
but he did not heed it. He was utterly wretched. 

Suddenly he was aroused by the noise of a 
vehicle rapidly approaching. He looked ups 
A couple of horses attached to a light carriage 
were coming down the road, galloping madly. 
A lady and gentleman, overcome by the peril of 
their situation, clung to each other. Harley 
rose, regarded them, and then uttered a wild 
laugh. The occupants of the carriage were 
Louise Levering and Mr. Wilton. A horrible, 
revengeful expression passed over Harley's face. 
The carriage came nearer—nearer—nearer. 

** Stop the horses, for God's sake,” called Lou- 
ise—‘* Harley!” 

Harley paused for an instant—the blood rushed 
to his face. 

** IT will save you, Louise!” he cried, in a voice 
of love and agony; ‘‘I will save you!” 

And he sprang at the horses in a frantic en- 
deavor to stop them. But the maddened ani- 
mals shook him off and trampled him under 
foot, killing him instantly. 

Louise uttered a shriek of horror. The horses 
shied and dashed down the rocky descent to the 
river—an instant after two bodies lay motionless 
beneath the tranquil skies—the man crushed and 
limp—the girl with her beautiful face dabbled in 
blood, while above on the road was stretched 
the poor boy who had loved her only too well. 

And the river, sobbing against the mossy 
banks and over the smooth stones in the shallow 
places, murmured ‘‘ Hush, hush, hush!” 





THE USE OF A MAGIC-LANTERN: 


Dr. GaYLEN was a widower, whereas Molly 
Bawn was seventeen; and Larry Darrons, Jun. 
(too rich to care for any thing but the fonor of 
his ‘‘ M.D.,” should it ever come), was girlhood’s 
ideal of manhood. He was the reverse of the 
Doctor. ‘‘ He was tall; he was dark; he was 
haughty of mien.” Obviously, then, the Doctor 
must have been short, florid, and genial. Playing 
the fiddle might have seemed inconsistent with 
Larry’s haughtiness ; but then Apollo could have 
played the fiddle (if he had had one), and Larry 
not only had one, but could play it much better 
vo the ee. For Dr. Gaylen could only 

y tunes, while Larry could, upon those magic 
strings, speak, laugh, wail, abe and sume ues 
wonderfully as a cat, a mocking-bird, or a hand- 
saw. The Doctor's bass was fine; but Larry's 
tenor was operatic. They were both visiting in 
the neighborhood of ‘* Bawn’s Mills” (the coun- 
try seat of Morris Bawn, Esq., opposite the mills, 
is one of the finest suburban features of Philadel- 
phia); but Dr. Gaylen was with a staid Quaker 
family ; whereas Larry was the guest of Benoni 
Gadfly, Esq., father of the Misses Gadfly, who 
were the dearest friends that Molly Bawn had in 
the world. Of an evening Larry Darrons would 
ride over to call upon Miss Bawn; and, of a 
morning, Miss Bawn would drive over to see— 
the Misses Gadfly. 

There was another guest at the Gadfly villa 
who was very attentive to Miss Bawn; but from 
him Larry Darrons derived no uneasiness, as 
he had been equally attentive to her mother 
eighteen years before. ‘This gentleman’s name 
was Slipkin. At the Fair Mr. Slipkin was emi- 
nently useful. After the first day he became 
known among the ladies as ‘‘ that dear Mr. Slip- 
kin ;” he was so obliging! Then he was a per- 
son of inexhaustible resource; and if any thing 
in the way of an address insisted upon being made, 
he, Mr, Slipkin, was the man among men to make 
it. 

On the second evening of the Fair they im- 
provised a concert, the most delighful thing you 
can imagine! In the course of which entertain- 
ment Dr. Gaylen had the opportunity of assuring 
Miss Bawn, from the very depths of his chest, 
that ‘‘ he'd offer her that hand of his, if he could 
love her less” —which was not likely ; but he was 
much applauded at the close of his self-denying 
observations. 

The little glow offsatisfaction, however, which 
had been imparted to him by the public appreci- 
ation of his voice and approbation of his senti- 
ments speedily cooled down when, in answer 
to a highly-pitched request from Larry Darrons 
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for an interview, under more favorable circum- 
stances than those afforded by an uncomfortably 
crowded concert-room, Miss Molly Bawn re- 
sponded, unhesitatingly, ‘‘ Yes, I'll meet thee 
by moonlight alone;” and the entire audience 
evinced complete satisfaction with the arrange- 
ment. 

Hence the Doctor was very reluctant to give 
his promise to partake in another entertainment 
of the same nature, as announced by the Rev. 
Mr. Strate Westcott (the eloquent rector of St. 
Pancras), for the ensuing evening ; and was only 
brought to terms by a ‘* Do!” from Miss Molly 
awn. 

‘* But I warn you,” said he, ‘‘ that I shall ask 
a favor in return,” 

“Oh, I'll do any thing you ask me to, Dr. 
Gaylen,” answered the young lady, glancing at 
him over her shoulder as she took Larry Dar- 
rons’s arm. 

The Doctor did not feel complimented. That 
childlike confidence had rather the air of regard- 
ing him as a father. 

*¢ A lively girl, Sir,” said Mr. Slipkin, offering 
Dr. Gaylen a cigar as they walked homeward to- 
gether. 

‘* Have you known her long?” asked the Doc- 
tor, accepting the donation, but half inclined to 
be jealous of Mr. Slipkin. 

‘Ever since she was a baby,” replied that 
gentleman. ‘I knew her mother.” 

“‘Did you, indeed!” exclaimed the Doctor. 
**So did I.” 

‘*T admired her mother immensely,” said Mr. 
Slipkin. 

**So did I,” repeated the Doctor. 

“Yes; I don’t mind mentioning it to you, 
after all these years. At one time I was quite a 
beau of hers.” 

“¢So was I,” said Dr. Gaylen, laughing. 

‘Well, upon my word!” cried Mr. Slipkin, 
joyously. ‘* And did she never speak to you of 
me ?” 

‘« Never,” answered the Doctor, emphatically. 

** She was a great flame of mine, nevertheless. 

Why, Sir, I positively loved that girl.” 

‘*Whatacoincidence! My dear Sir; sodid L.” 

‘*Ha, ha! Yes, Sir; I actually asked her to 
be my wife.” 

‘*So did I,” the Doctor confessed. 

‘* And she actually refused me.” 

‘* So she did me,” said the Doctor. 

‘¢ But she was a charming woman, neverthe- 

ess. Still—all’s for the best, you know. I was 
four years her junior.” 

‘* All’s for the best, no doubt,” assented the 
Doctor. ‘I was seven. I had rather’a fancy 
for old girls in my extreme youth; but I've got- 
ten bravely over it.” 

“So have I,” said Mr. Slipkin. ‘‘ This is 
Gadfly’s gate. There they all are, on the porch. 
Quite a merry party. ugaces anni labuntur. 
Eh, Doctor? The girls don’t care for old fel- 
lows like you and me.” 

Dr. Gaylen bade him good-night with some 
precipitancy. 

The second concert was even a greater suc- 
cess than the first. ‘The Doctor was cheerful up 
to the very close of the evening, when his spirits 
evaporated on hearing Larry ms again in- 
form Miss Bawn, as an incentive to punctuality, 
that he had distinctly promised to ‘‘show the 
night-flowers their Queen.” As nothing, how- 
ever, was further from Molly’s thoughts than al- 
lowing herself to be exhibited in that capacity, 
the Doctor need not have fallen into such a 
brown study, nor have jumped out of it with 
such a bounce when the Queen of the night-flow- 
ers touched his arm—so might she have touched 
her uncle’s—and reminded him that she was in 
his debt. 

‘* What was the favor, Dr. Gaylen?” 

‘*T was only going to ask,” the Doctor’s voice 
trembled a little, perhaps from fatigue in singing, 
‘“‘ whether I might drive over for you and bring 
you down to the Dissolving Views.” 

The Fair was to close next night with that ex- 
hibition. 

The Queen hesitated a moment, and then said, 
** Certainly ;” and then added, ‘* Thank you.” 

** At seven ?” 

** Yes; at seven.” : 

And she again took Larry Darrons’s arm. For 
all that, the Doctor went .home—avoiding Mr. 
Slipkin—comparatively happy, to dream of a 
fair landscape flushed with sunset, with a road 
in the fore-ground, along which a splendid bay 
was drawing a spick and span new buggy. He 
was to drive Miss Bawn to the Dissolving Views. 
Blissfulness ! 

But he didn’t. That office was performed by 
Larry Darrons. 

It happened thus: Young Mr. Darrons, with 
whom—for the distance was not great— Miss 
Molly Bawn had usually preferred walking, went 
over to give her the opportunity of exercising 
that preference, and found her all ready and 
waiting in the parlor. 

‘* Dressed!” he exclaimed. 

‘* Yes,” said she, faintly; for she had not told 
him of her covenant with the Doctor, and knew 
that there was gall with bitterness in store for 
him. 

‘** Unusual promptitude! Would you mind 
explaining ?” 

ut explanations were spared to Molly by the 
entrance of an excited handmaiden with 4 sum- 
mons for the Doctor. The poor people of the 
neighborhood, among whom he had practiced a 
little, had eonferred that title upon Larry. 

** Who is it?” 

‘*Sure, I'll bring him in till ye see him.” 

And, returning in a few moments, the green 
laughter of Erin ushered in a ragged, red-faced, 
panting, sobbing, little urchin, who announced 
that ‘‘his daddy was took very suddint with a 
broken leg.” 

“Took with a broken leg, is he?” repeated 
Larry, looking as though he himself were “‘ took 





very bad” indeed with something that went rasp- 
ingly against the grain. ‘‘Go for Dr. Burton.” 

‘*Dr. Burton’s away to town.” 

**Dr, Worster, then.” 

‘** Dr. Worster says he’s sick and can’t come ; 
and, besides, daddy didn’t pay him last time ; 
and he had to go somewhere else, and so—that’s 
the reason.” 

‘Well, J can’t go,” said Larry, looking at the 
heiress of Bawn’s Mills. 

‘* Please, Sir, you was to come right away. 
Daddy's been since noon, and we couldn't get no 

el , 
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**T tell you, my little man, that you must go 
for some one else. There's Dr. Ashton—he’s 
always ready. “Tell your ‘daddy’ that I had a 

ior engagement.” 

**T would go if I were you,” said Molly, softly. 

‘© What! and give you up for a whole evening! 
I care more for you than I do for all the—all the 
broken legs in the world.” 

*‘ How very flattering!” returned the Queen 
of the night-flowers. 

** Besides, I’m not a physician quite yet.” 

‘* You're very skillful.” 

** You've no idea how awkward I am at times. 
I have an inward presentiment that this would 
be one of the times. Ah, Molly!” he lowered 
his voice and looked at her with very melancholy 
eyes—‘‘don’t banish me. They can easily get 
some one; and I had set my heart upon to- 
night.” 

‘* Never mind me, just for one evening. It’s 
very kind of you to wish to be with me, but—” 

‘There can be no buts about it, Miss Molly,” 
said the young man, turning away and looking 
out of the window. ‘‘ Here, my boy ; tell your 
——aha! The very thing! There's Gaylen in 
his gig.” 

The Doctor drove up, radiant in new garments 
and anticipations of happiness. Larry opened 
the window and hailed him joyously, The way 
out of the difficulty was clear. 

** Man’s leg broken? No physician to be had. 
Want one to come?” 

Poor Dr. Gaylen! How the light faded in 
his kindly face! What a strange gray shadow 
came over it! Molly-remarked his c of 
countenance, and somehow felt more compli- 
mented by it than by all Larry’s protestations. 
But the Doctor was true to the instincts of his 
profession. 

‘*T’'m very sorry, Miss Bawn,” said he, look- 
ing especially melancholy about the wrists, as he 
let his reins dangle and festoon themselves over 
his knees, but if that poor fellow’s been lying 
there since noon, the sooner I reach him the 
better. You'll excuse me, I sup ss 

** Indeed, I will, Dr. Gaylen, and thank you 
for going.” 

“Yes, I rather supposed that too,” said the 
Doctor, looking mournfully at Larry Darrons. 

**No—no—no. I didn’t mean—” Molly be- 
gan, but she was confused rather than audible ; 
and the Doctor went on: 

**You needn’t be incommoded, though. I'll 
send back the buggy by this little man, who 
looks as if he could drive, and” (said the Doctor, 
sighing) ‘‘ Mr. Darrons can drive you down.” 

‘* That's a capital arrangement!” said Larry. 
In due time the vehicle returned. Larry hand- 
ed the young lady into it, and though she was 
rather silent they had a pleasant drive through 
the shady roads and between the fields of spring, 
beautiful in the level sun. And that was the 
realization of the Doctor's dream. 

They were in ample time for the Dissolving 
Views, but Miss Bawn insisted upon taking a 
-~ upon the penultimate bench, toward the 

r. 


* You can't see here,” said Larry Darrons. 

**T can see all I want to,” answered Molly. 

Who should be the orator of the evening but 
Mr. Slipkin! How eloquent he was! how pa- 
thetic! how facetious! and how gentlemanly! 
And with what a variety of themes he proved to 
be familiar. ‘The projectors of the exhibition had 
counted largely upon Sunday-school patronage, 
and special selections of subjects had been made 
under the ‘‘ suggestions” of Mr. Gadfly, with the 
purpose not only of amusing the hopes of the 
community, but also of improving the occasion 
to their moral instruction and advancement. As 
one means, among others, to this latter end, 
there was called into play in the magic circle 
on the great white sheet a very pale little boy, 
with an expression of the utmost nausea depict- 
ed on his otherwise ingenuous countenance. He 
was reclining, evidently in a state of physical 
prostration and mental contrition, against the 
giant bole of an oak, in a boundless contiguity 
of shade. An empty basket lay supine beside 
him, and a pound-cake, beautifully frosted and 
deeply excavated on one side, fell from his nerve- 
less hand. 


The picture told its own story, and Mr. Slip- 

kin improved the occasion with marked ability. 
ile he was doing so a gentleman came 

quietly in and stood near the penultimate bench. 

** And now, children,” concluded Mr. Slipkin, 
“the friends of this greedy little boy will have 
to come out and find him in the woods, and take 
him home, and send for the doctor to come.” 

And then Molly, looking up, saw that the 
Doctor had come without being sent for. 

“* Dr. Gaylen!” 

** Ah, Miss Bawn!” 

** How is he?” 

** Fast asleep.” 


“Thank you.” 
t the Doctor, ‘‘I know what 


she thanks me for. 
But the little boy who had made himself sick 
was now in a state of dissolution; and the Doc- 


tor at the screen. Another little boy! 
with all 


applause. In front of a heathen temple, 
the modern conveniences, a group of children 
had been arranged by the gifted artist as they 





never would have arranged themselves. The 
house was so white, and the garden so green, 
and the children so vividly dressed that there 
was a@ small whirlwind of ‘‘ohs” and ‘ ahs.” 

But the central figure was that of the other little 
boy, who had an empty basket in one hand and 
@ prize peach in the other. He was a chubby, 
sturdy little chap, and became popular instantly, 
He looked very happy, and so did his playmates, 
each of whom held in his or her hand a specimen 
of the kindly fruits of the earth. 

**Now, my dear children,” said Mr. Slipkin, 
when he could make himself heard, ‘‘ I want you 
to look very hard at that little boy.” Mr. Slip- 
kin’s emphasis on “‘ that” was one of the finest 
points ever made in American oratory. ‘‘ He 
has had a basket sent to him, at his school. But, 
instead of stealing away by himself with it, like 
a very selfish and wicked little boy, that little 
boy has called ad/ his little companions around 
him, and has given one thing to one and another 
to another, till all that he has for himself is one 
single, solitary Peacu! !” 

Grand climax on the part of Mr, Slipkin, which 
brings down the house, Dr. Gaylen applauding 
with the loudest. 

_ “I asked you, children,” Mr. Slipkin con- 
tinues, “‘to look very hard at that little boy. 
And why, children? why did I ask you to look 
very hard at that picture and at that little boy ? 
Because, children, that picture is a true picture, 
and that little boy was a real little boy.” 

Profound sensation. 

** And now he’s a real man!” 

Increased sensation. 

** And his name is—” 

Breathless suspense. 

** You all know him—” 

Feverish impatience, 

**Dr. Garten! !” 

Thunders of applause, during which the Doc- 
tor rushed wildly out of the building, 

Mr. Slipkin, after the exhibition, being sent 
to look for him, finds him in the deepest shad- 
ows on the other side of the way. 

**Gaylen !” 

**Slipkin! Dear me, how could you do that ? 
I had forgotten all about it!” 

**Never mind, You and I and Jack Stencil 
were at the ‘Infants’ Retreat’ together ;* and 
Jack remembered it, and painted it. There’s a 
young lady waiting for you—Miss Bawn.” 

**For me? Where’s Mr. Darrons ?” 

‘*T rather think it’s all up there: And, look! 
She's up there at the window looking for you.” 

**T’ll get my horse,” says the Doctor. 


The net profits from the Fair were $1000. 
Unfortunately, the very next week, the stiff lit- 
tle steeple blew down; and it cost exact’y that 
sum to put it up again. 

Those cases of fracture are sometimes very 
tedious! Not steeples—but legs and arms. But 
it was ‘* real good” of Dr. Gaylen—so the Misses 
Gadfly said—to drive out all the way from town 
to see his poor patient; at first once a week; 
then, as he got better, twice; as he continued to 
—* every other day; and, ultimately, every 


“a 

At last the Doctor's patient is well enough to 
hobble to his cottage-deor and bid the Doctor 
good-by. In the distance is the Rev. Mr. Strate 
Westcott, with a new fifty-dollar bill in his pock- 
et-book. The Doctor is not in his buggy. He 
is ir aclose carriage. He is notalone. A lady 
is with him, a young lady, who looks all the 
happier for being there, and all the prettier for 
blushing. 

As the carriage rolls down the hill this lady, 
looking into a little basket, says : 

**There’s just one peach left, Charley; will 
you have it?” 

But the Doctor—there being nobody in that 
shady road to catch him doing it—kisses her 
cheek and does not care much about peaches. 





EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YORK 
POULTRY SOCIETY. 


Tue object of this Society is ‘‘the Improve- 
ment and more thorough dissemination of the 
breeding of poultry and other small animals ; 
which is to be effected by the gathering of reli- 
able and practical information and experience, 
and the holding of fairs, and the distribution of 
awards.” ‘The first annual exhibition of the So- 
ciety began on the 22d and was continued until 
the 27th of March, at the Empire City Skating 
Rink, on Third Avenue between Sixty-third and 
Sixty-fourth streets, New York city. This build- 
ing is admirably adapted for the parposes of such 
a fair, being 170 feet wide and 350 feet in length. 
It was filled on all sides, in the centre, and in 
the wings, with innumerable hen-coops, and the 
air was resonant with the crowing of roosters, 
the cackling of hens, the quacking of ducks, and 
the barking and whining of dogs. The Rink ap- 
peared to have been suddenly transformed into a 
gigantic barn-yard. A ndent of the New 
York Herald thus describes the scene : 

Immediately on entering one perceived a circular 
array of coops containing ci of 
three of the breeds of French chickeus, all im- 
ported—the Houdan, Créve-Ceur, and La Fiéche—all 
of which are splendid representatives of their speci 
io of Houdans, were honore 
with the first premium at the Paris exhibition in 1967. 

agen, though non-setters 
and are at the same time an excellent table bird. An 
in this lies their specialty, for all other species of non- 
setters make but poor diskes for the table. Distributed 


out the hall are numerous other species. There 
; a trio of brown Leg- 





, England, 
Javas, an en- 
new species in this country; Japanese frizzled 
a “ outlandish” copsenanse 
frizzled plumage, and said to be 
very good layers ; gold and silver penciled Hamburgs. 


at 
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There are also fowls for ornament, such as ocks 
and hens, completely white pea-fowls from land, 
gue and silver pheasants, and many other varieties. 
Of game fowls there is a very great number of various 
breeds exhibited, as the Duckwing game; the Earl 
Derby game bantams, from the Earl's own breedin 
yard; gold and Sebright game bantams, One set o 
these, all imported, is of the smallest size, one in par- 
ticular weighing under fifteen and a half ounces. 
ducks, geese, Rigeons, even carrier pigeons, every va- 
riety can here be seen, Especially fn the “duck line” 
there are several very fine imported specimens, like 
the Aylesbury, the Roneau, the white Muscovy and 
topknot ducks. One set of coops, overhung with the 
ang flag of Erin, contains chickens received only 
ast Saturday from Limerick, among which is a trio 
of buff Cochins of tremendous size, and another trio 
of Sultans, the immediaie descendants of a pair pre- 
sented by the Sultan of Turkey, as a very valuabie and 
highly to be appreciated bird, to Queen Victoria, and 
probably the only specimens in Europe and this coun- 
try, outside the Sultan's own poultry-yard. And then 
there are dogs and cats and Jap-ear rabbits, and a va- 
ried display of other animals of household use, 

_One of the most interesting features of the ex- 
hibition was the collection of. dogs of various 
breeds, of which we give a representation on 
page 229. 


LEGEND IN ALSACE. 


Know'st thou, Gretchen, how it happens 
That the dear ones die? . 

God walks daily in His garden 
While the sun shines high : 

In that garden there are roses 
Beautiful and bright, 

And He gazes round delighted 
With the lovely sight: 

If He marks one gayly blooming, 
Than the rest more fair, 

He will pause and look upon it, 
Fall of tender care: 

-And the beauteous rose He gathers 
In His bosom lies— 

But on earth are tears and sorrow, 
For a dear one dies! 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Mason H——, Btate Agent of the ——— Insurance 
Company, visited Rockford for the purpose of ap- 

inting a local agent, and inquired of an old Irish 

end, whose name of course was “Mac,” as to the 
character of one of the applicants. The reply was: 
“It is good, and I hope you will appoint him, for he 
is not only a worthy man himeelf, but he has four 
sisters, every mother's con of them is an orphan.” 

Jiididitiadtitimetimantiy 

Little Johnny was being catechised by his brother, 
who asked him what he was made of. Jebnny re- 
plied, ‘‘ You, and me, and pape, are made of dust, 
and mamma and sister are made of men's wibs." 








An old miser, who was exceedingly parsimonione, 
poe | ill, was obliged reluctantly to consult a phy- 
sician. 

“ What shall I do with my head?" asked the man. 
“It is so dizzy I seem to see double.” 

The doctor wrote a prescription, and retired say- 


ng: 
When you see double you will find relief if you 
count your money.” 





<= - + 


A ne old lady sat down in the store of a friend, 
one day, close to a large and very clear mirror which 
went from floor to ceiling. She saw herself in the 
giass but thought it was somebody else, and in a few 
moments went to the young lady clerk and said to 
her: “Who is that old lady who was sitting along- 
side of me *" 





a en 
An Englishman and his family were gazing into the 
wuntew of a picture store. The following was over- 
eard : 
LirrieGret. “Oh, mamma! is that a ‘en ?” 
Mamma. “No, my child, that is a howl” 
Faturr. “No, my wife and danghter, that is nei- 
ther g ‘eu, nor a howl, but it is a heagle, the hemblem 
of this blarsted country !" 








NOTES ON ALASKA. 

The annexation of Alaska to the United Stater will 
not probably increase the pole tax. 

When the prodigal son went into a fur country he 
,Probably stopped in Alaska. 

The people there didn't care for the return of spring. 
When the rivers begin to run they say {fs snow matter. 

The territory is well defended against cavalry. 
There is a shiver-de-freeze all around it. : 

It is a good place for orators. Even the whales 

pout, 

Education is very general. The whales go in achools. 

The hunters do not a)ways etop to read their letters 
when they open the seals. 

The north pole has never been seen ; it is not cer- 
tain whether the bears climb it. 

Those who go there are protected from the cold, al- 
though they go in bear skins. 

ponies en A 

A lady dressed in the latest style was recently ob- 
served in our streets endeavoring to walk perfectly up- 
right. She attracted a good deal of attention. 


<r  Acctaatts 
CUT YOUR COAT ACCORDING TO THE CLOTH. 
Goodness knows! I'm very willing 
To regard this caution—but 
Vain ‘tis this to be instilling 
When I've got no cloth to cut! 


Some are lucky; birth provides them 
With their coats already made; 

Such their style—no one derides them, 
All their tailors’ bilis are paid. 


Others, true, have the bother 
Of the making of their coats; 

But they get,the cloth sans pother— 
No harsh fate their lot denotes. 


Others have much toil and racket, 
For but little cloth have they, 
Scarce enough for e’en a jacket— 

Yet that serves them in its way. 


But, alas, for me, though clever 
In the “‘cutter’s” complex art, 
For myself I labor never— 
Is it strange I've lost ali heart? 


Is it strange these words impel me 
To give way to bitter wrath? 
How to cut my coat pray tell me— 
But when I have got the cloth! 
ULE ha 
At a recent lecture Professor X. stated that Satura 
had a ring six thousand miles broad. ‘‘ Himmel!” 
Hans Zimmerman was overbeard to exclaim, “ what 
for a finger he must baye |” 
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SENOR AGUILERA, CIVIL LEADER OF THE CUBAN REVOLUTIONISTS.—[From a Puotocraru.] CUBAN PATRIOTS RALLYING ROUND THEIR FLAG. 
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SCENE ON THE HOUSE-TOPS OF HAVANA DURING THE EMBARKATION OF THE EXILES.—Skercuep ry ovr Cusan Artist,—{Sex First Pace. ] 
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THE DEFILE OF THE PARDONES.—Skercuep sy a Cupan Srarr-Orricer.—[{Sex First Pace. ] 
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CUBAN REVOLUTION—RUINS OF A SUGAR-MILL.—Skercnep sy a Srarr-Orricer 


.—[See First Pace. | 
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HETTY. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
HARTOP. 


Man, the little dog, used to bark furiously at 
strangers in general, and regarded both Carry 
ind Mr. Turner in that light. So, when, two 
davs after the last conversation, Rebecca was 
told that there was a gentleman to see her, Mab 
barked all the way down stairs, but on getting 
to the sitting-room door began to whine and 
scratch joyously, so that Rebecca thought it was 
Mr Morley. 

Bunt it was not; it was only the magnificent 
young sailor, Hartop. She was sorry that he 
had come; and, without perceiving her cold re- 


served air, he came frankly and joyously up to 
her, and took her hand. 

‘*T could not get to you a moment before; I 
have been unloading all the day long, ever since 
we were in port till to-day. My uncle, Mr. Hag- 
but, suggested to me that it would be only kind 
if I were to come and tell you about those two.” 


Ler father’s words came on her with a shock. 
This, then, was the man selected by Mr. Hagbut 
as the one most likely to make mischief between 
her and her father. The man of all others the 
most dangerous. 

‘Yet how could he have known that?” It 
was indeed a puzzle, if it were not an accident. 
All this went through her mind so quickly that 
she did not keep him waiting for his answer. 
She said, promptly, ‘* What two ta 

‘*Why Mr. Morley and Hetty, to be sure,” he 
replied, wondering. 

‘“* Then there is a Hetty?” said Rebecca, with 
animation. 

‘There was three days ago,” he said, laugh- 

g: ‘*and I think you will find a young person 
of her appearance, and claiming her name, walk- 
ing about with her father in the Boopjes of Rot- 
terdam this afternoon.” 

‘She is a good sailor, I dare say,” said Re- 
becca, 

‘*It would be a queer thing for her if she 

sn't,” said Hartop, with another look of won- 
ler. ‘* But I didn’t come here to talk about 

-; I should talk all the afternoon if I began 

t her. Do allow me to assure you that of 

he pretty, innocent, little birds that fly over 

the tropic sea, she is the prettiest and most in- 
ent: and of all the brave hearts which beat 

est and most-steady in the worst gale that 


+’ blew, hers is the truest and steadiest. They 
|] set you against her, but don’t believe them.” 
‘‘ Why should they set me against her?” asked 


Rebecca. 

‘se broke through rules, yon know,” said 

» seriously. ‘*If she and I had been what we 

e now, I should most likely have been against 

But that was afterward. We won't talk of 
her; you shall judge her for yourself. Now I 
want to ask you to walk with me. Do come. 
It is the only civility I can show you.” 

‘*T will go and ask my father,” she said, and 
so feft him. 

Mr. Turner was sitting alone in his bedroom, 
brooding in-his chair, and hearing some one 
coming, caught up his Bible and bent his head 
over it: a fact made patent to Rebecca by see- 
ing that he held it upside down. 

‘** Father,” she said, quietly, as soon as she 
had shut the door, ‘‘ the young man you warned 
me of has come from Mr. Hagbut; and I have 
come to ask your leave to go out to walk with 
him for an hour or so.’ 

‘*No!” cried Mr. Turner, shutting up his Bi- 
ble. ‘* Why, this is as good as a play. ‘Tell me 
all about it. Who is he?” 

‘‘ He is young Hartop, a sailor; Mr. Hagbut’s 
nephew.” 

“ Hagbut knows something against him, then, 
or—stay, let us condemn no man—he has calcu- 
lated on my having objections to your marrying 
a sailor; that is it. Now, my girl, let us have 
it all out; there is more to come. I have not 
watched witnesses’ eyes for nothing all my life.” 

‘* You remember that Mr. Hagbut denied that 
Mr. Morley had a daughter.” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘* Well, he has such a danghter, and her name 
is Hetty; and this young man is engaged to be 
married to her. And he describes her as the 
most perfect being ever seen. 1 don’t know how 
I know it, but I do know this—if any thing were 
to come between this splendid Hetty and him- 
self he would be a lost man,” 

‘Then you see my theory of her being disrep- 
utable, and of Hagbut’s keeping her in the back- 


ground to make a quarrel on the score‘of want _ 


of confidence between you and Morley, falls to 
the ground. I was under the impression that, 
if there were such a girl, Hagbut would advise 
Morley to keep her in the back-ground until you 
were well committed to him, and then reveal her 
disreputable existence by means of one of those 
savory old catamarans—vessels, I mean. But 
this theory falls to the ground now, if she is 
what the young man says she is. She can not 
have done any thing.” 

**She has done something, though, and some- 


thing rather strong. Her own father hinted it 
to me, and her own devoted lover confirmed it. 
I don’t want to know what it is, but the young 


man who is to marry her hoped just now that 
the good ladies, whom you so well describe as 
savory catamarans, would not prejudice me 
against her. He says she has broken through 
rules.” 

**T wish Z could,” said poor Mr. Turner; 
‘‘but IT am too old. Go on, Rebecca, we have 
had less than half at present. You have never 
got together evidence yet, my good girl, and so 
you can’t tell by a witness’s eyes whether the 
story is all told.” 








Rebecca laughed, and, for the first time in her 
life, sat down by her father’s knee, and leaned 
her head against it. 

“You are right,” she went on. ‘‘Do you 
remember that you said—well, if there was any 
young man, with whom I was in danger, who 
was disagreeable to you, that Hagbut would 
throw him against me. He has done so.” 

‘*JTs there danger with this young man, then ? 
Where could you have seen him ?” 

‘In your own house; here, in the presence 
of Mr, Morley. And there was danger about 
him. And I want to go out a-walking with 
him. And you are going to let me.” 

‘Then there is no danger now ?” 

‘* Not a bit,” said Rebecca. ‘‘ He has blown 
all my fancies to the winds im ten minutes by 
his clear manly frankness, just as I created 
them in ten minutes for myself. No danger 
at all,” 

‘That is well,” said Mr. Turner, noticing 
that, now his hand was very near his daugh- 
ter’s beautiful hair, there was a strange pleasure 
in passing his hand through it. ‘‘ But have you 
ever been indiscreet about this young man: to 
Carry, for instance ?” 

**T could not tell Carry what I had never con- 
fessed to myself,” said Rebecca. ‘* Yet it would 
seem as if the man had sécond-sight.” 

‘* Carry possibly gave him some hint.” 

‘* But she could not have done so, father. She 
never heard of him in her life.” 

**Then I will tell you what it is, my child. 
It is only an old dodge of priesteraft, which is 
now called Jesuitism ; as if a real Jesuit would 
have made such a risk. He sent him here on a 
chance of confusing counsel, finding himself pos- 
sible to make the most likely hash of matters, 
and pick his own interest out—that is all, but 
Mr. Morley has put you on your guard, No- 
thing more than that.” And, indeed, there was 
nothing more; for Hagbut was quite as much 
fool as knave. 

** Well, he has failed,” said Mr. Turner. 
‘** Where is the young man? Let us see him.” 

Rebecca, rising, reminded her father that the 
young man had been waiting down stairs above 
half an hour; and they went to see him. 

The young man, splendid as he was in beauty 
and stature, accustomed to bully all sailors and 
officials in every part of the globe, was terribly 
frightened at this dry old English attorney. He 
and Jack Hord (of Wilmington, U.S. ; the New 
York branch of the family, lately enriched, call 
themselves Howard) had with their stretchers 
alone kept the boat free from the swarm of 
inonkey-like Portuguese, nearly two hundred 
strong, gesticulating and showing knives, while 
the rest of their comrades were half-persuading, 
half-carrying, that very indiscreet young man, 
Cornelius Kelly, back to the boat; Cornelius 
not being in the least drunk, but having been 
insulted by being called Lutherano, to which he 
could only answer by howling, ‘‘ Mono! Mono!” 
That had been a very dangerous disturbance, as 
dangerous a one as Belem Castle sees often in 
these peaceful times. Also this young man had 
been in other rows of a different kind. His 
strong lungs and his commanding presence had 
brought him into trouble before now. While he 
was in the service of a small house, in a screw 
steamer off the west coast of South America, 
he, noticing the barometer and the weather gen- 
erally, had given orders to get up steam and put 
to sea, the captain being still on shore, and he 
dreading a gale. There was no gule, only an 
earthquake, and he proved clearly that the ship 
would have been thrown a mile inland, if he had 
not given these orders; but the captain got him 
dismissed. In short, this young man Hartop had 
been in all kinds of trouble and bother, snd had 
never yet shown himself afraid of anyone. When 
his certificate was in question he was as bold and 
as free before the court as anyman. But this dry 
old lawyer frightened him to death, Fora guilty 
man is frightened before a lawyer, and a sailor 
hates and dreads one, I think a real sailor fears 
nothing but alawyer. What must a guilty sailor 
feel ? . 

And Hartop was a deeply guilty man. To the 
people he loved and trusted more than any in 
the world, to Hartop and Hetty, Mr. Morley had 
confided the fact that he was going to ask Re- 
becca to be his wife, if things looked in any way 
promising: and had at the same time begged 
them never to confide the fact to any human be- 
ing. The poor girl must not be put in a false po- 
sition again. So young Hartop, being full of 
kindliness and happiness, did not know how 
much his future father-in-law had said to Re- 
becca, and was under the general impression 
that old Turner was a Turk—with a large dow- 
ry ready, provided no indiscretion was commit- 
ted—who knew nothing about the arrangement. 
And also this Turk was a lawyer, a creature worse 
than any Turk. So the young man, treading 
on molten iron, bowed down, terrified, before 
Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Turner could not have known this, but he 
might have guessed it possible. He was happy, 
as far as he could be, but the chance of bullying 
a young sailor was too good to be lost. He did 
not reassure that young man at all. 

** How do you do, Sir? My daughter in- 
— me that you wish to take her out for a 
walk.” 

“Tf it met your views, Sir,” said young Har- 
top. 

‘* The question is, whether it meets my daugh- 
ter’s views?” said Mr. Turner grimly. ‘Our 
neighbors are censorious. But if she wants to 

, she can.” ° 

**T do want to go, Pa,” she said. 

“Then get your bonnet on,” he added, and 
followed her. 

** Rebecca,” he said to her, following her into 
her room, ‘‘ there is no harm in that lad, my 
child. That lad is in love, and not with you.” 

**T know that,” said Rebecca, cheerfully. 





‘‘ Then look here,” said her father; ‘‘ don’t 
cross-question him about this daughter of Mor- 
ley’s, this Hetty. It is not fairon him. If she 
has been a fool, he won't care much to tell you 
about it. Are you quite safe, old girl ?” 

‘+ Quite safe, pa,” said Rebecca. And some- 
how they Manel tao another. And Rebecca 
said, ‘‘ Pa, dear, why are we not always like 
this ?” 

And he said, ‘‘ Let us try to be.” 

And so ended fhe incipient romance of the 
young sailor Hartop. At least as regards Re- 

cca. 





CHAPTER XV. 


REBECCA’S YOYAGE WITH HIM, AND WHAT THEY 
SAW, AND WHAT SHE SAW WHEN THEY CAME 
HOME, 

_ Turs was the occasion of Rebecca's first voy- 
age. And she took her voyage in the sole com- 
pany of the young man whom she had considered 
to be dangerous to her peace of mind, And it 
is singular that he was not now——now that the 
brooding engendered by the house and by the 
lane were no more—no longer dangerous at all ; 
but that she wanted to talk about Hetty, but did 
not do so because he did not; and that he did 
not talk about Hetty because he thought her a 
dangerous subject. For Hetty had broken rules. 
He talked about the sea, and about the wild free 
lands that lay beyond Limehouse. He asked her 
if she were a good sailor, and she answered that 
she supposed she was no worse than another, and 
repeated her question, “‘ Was Hetty a good sail- 
or ?” and he repeated his previous mysterious an- 
swer, “‘ It would be a queer thing, surely, if she 
were not.” 

The wind was free and fresh from the south, 
and the little steamer went fast and busy from 
wharf to wharf down the river. Under the 
bright sun, and the nimble pure air, and the 
changing of the scene, Rebecca grew happy, and 
showed her happiness by a thoughtful silence. 

** Are you comfortable, Miss Turner?” said 
Hartop. 

*‘T am more than comfortable. I am per- 
fectly happy. I can not tell why, but it is so. 
It was wonderfully kind of you to bring me here. 
I have never seen any thing like this before in 
life. This is most wonderful and most beau- 


**Tt is as good as carrying the northeast trade 
over the line to hear you say so,” replied Hartop. 

Said Rebecca, ‘‘I wish we could go to some 
place where we could see which way the ship 
was going.” 

And so Hartop carried her to the front of the 
little vessel, and set her there, And she said, 
‘Would you be so good as not to talk to me. 
You sailors smoke your pipes, I know. Would 
you kindly smoke yours now, and let me sit in 
silence ?” 

Hartop sat on the deck at her feet to leeward 
and smoked. ‘The little throbbing boat carried 
them both past the wharves and the city toward 
the sea; she sitting in a Cashmere shawl like a 
figure-head. From time to time she said to him, 
** Are you tired?” and he said, ‘‘ No. He was 
very happy. Why should he be tired ?” 

** Because you are not talking to any body,” 
said Rebecca. ‘I don’t wish to talk; and I 
am afraid that I am bad company.” 

**You are very good and comfortable com- 

y,” said Hartop. ‘*The worst mate of all 
is a sulky mate, and the next worst is a jawing 
mate. 1 took you out for pleasure, not for jaw. 
For instance, where were you when you spoke?” 

“*7 was at ihe island of St. Borondon, in the 
Atlantic. The island where all things go right 
for evermore,” said Rebecca. ‘* Where were 

ou?” 

me I don’t know that island,” said Hartop. 
**For my part, I was crawling along in a fruit 
brig under Teneriffe, and thinking how Hett 

got on in that short-chopping North Sea. Break 
your slate, you know, and tilt the fragment up in 
the window above the level of your eye, and you 
get Teneriffe. But lor, you can’t dream what 
Teneriffe is. And still less Tristan d’Acunha, 
And still less the approach to the Australian 
shore. No man knows what that is till he has 
seen it. Did you ever see the west front of 
Wells cathedral ?” 

“No. Why?” 

** Because it is like Madeira, on the Atlantic 
side,” said Hartop. ‘‘ But what can you know 
about islands? You have never seen any.” 

Rebecca had not. 

‘Islands are like cathedrals. Have you ever 
seen a cathedral ?” 

Only St. Paul’s, it seemed, with a distant view 
of Westminster. 

** Mr, Morley told us you had seen nothing,” 
said this young man. ‘‘ Now, islands and ca- 
thedrals are one and the same thing. They are 
the cathedrals of the wide, cruel sea, and God 
Almighty built them with his own kind hands, 
The cathedrals ashore were built by the priests : 
the cathedrals of the sea were built by God Al- 
mighty’s own hands. Thigk of that, Miss Re- 
becca. And what is the object of a cathedral? 
Peace. I have sailed with all creeds, and they 
all ask for peace, and I tell them all that after 
the wild wandering sea you get peace on an 
island, I wish we could go to an island—us 
four together.” 

Rebecca was too far in dream-land to ask him 
what he meant by ‘‘us four.” ‘The river grew 
yet and yet more busy, and at last the tall masts 
in the pool came in sight, the nimble little steam- 
er stopped, and Hartop aroused her by saying, 
** Will you go back now, or where will you go?” 


‘* Take me on toward the sea, and let me be | 


still,” she said. And :n a few minutes the dex- 
trous Hartop, had her on board a boat bound 
for Gravesend, and they throbbed along on their 
strange voyage once more. 

As the ships grew larger and larger her eyes 





full sail, a field of 
are the three finest things in nature; and the 
reason they will give you for this is, that all of 
these three things shadow out the hope of in- 


in bold Hartop’s soul that day, as he sat looking 
stealthily at her, in the light of his future mo- 
ther-in-law, thinking that she was really after all 


“worthy of even Mr. Morley; and, moreover, turn- 


ing over the wonderful that she had never 


**Yes,” he said, eagerly. ‘‘ There they are, 
Miss Turner, ready for any thing, from Came- 


two years ago. 

‘*Has Hetty been shipwrecked, then ?” said 
Rebecca. 2 

Hartop looked at her wonderingly for an in- 
stant, but thought, ‘‘She knows nothing. It is 
for Morley to tell her.” 

** Yes, she has been wrecked three times now. 
That last time was the time when the Queen 
wrote to her and sent her the Bible. I have 
often laughed when I told her that I would nev- 
er sail in the same ship with her.” 

**Wrecked three times!” said Rebecca, half- 
awakened. ‘*Was Mr. Morley ever wrecked 
with his daughter ?” 

‘* Not likely,” said Hartop. ‘‘The Lord don't 
cast his best tools aside like that. It is easy 
enough, Miss Turner, for a game and plucky 
girl like Hetty to stand on a cracking and burst- 
ing deck, men the cruel sea hurling around her, 
no hope of life, and keep a parcel of women from 
going quite mad, by singing of hymns to them, 
and by telling them of Christ who walked on the 
waters, as Hetty did; why, that is a thing any 
woman could do. You could do it if you gave 
your mind to it. Het did that, and Het is a 
brick. But she didn’t do this. It took a man 
to do this. Mr. Morley went alone into the 
rowdiest drinking-house in the Nevada track in 
the old times in California. ‘Taylor himself had 
warned him that he was a dead man if he went, 
for to refuse drink in that house meant death. 
Morley laughed at Taylor himself, went into the 
grog-shop, was challenged to drink, and then 
cast the liquor on the ground, and before he 
came out of that grog-shop had given them a 
piece of his mind. ‘Taylor said that he would 
not have done it. What do you think of that, 
for instance ?” 

**T am all abroad,” said Rebecca. ‘It would 
seem that Hetty is brave, but that Mr. Morley 
is braver.” 

“There is no man alive like Mr. Morley,” 
said Hartop. ‘‘ He don’t know what fear is.” 

** Let us talk about these ships,” said Rebecca, 
“* and leave Mr. Morley to take care of himself.” 

So he told her all about them—where they 
sailed to, how strangely they leaped and plunged 
in their agony at sea, for all they were so still 
and silent now. ‘This one had come from sliding 
on slowly and silently among towering icebergs, 
the one beside her was fresh from the palm- 
fringed quays of the Pacific. So he sat in her 
gentle loyalty and talked to her, she speaking 
seldom, but sitting wrapped in herself: he never 
tiring of talking to her and sitting near her. Lit- 
tle did she dream of the tie which bound him so 
closely to her; little did she know what sacred 
and deeply-loved being she was to him; how he 
and the two others had talked about her hour by 
hour; how deeply important she was to three 
people: one of whom she had never seen, one 
whom she had seen but twice, and a third she 
had scarcely seen half a dozen times. ‘These 
kind souls had been preparing a home for her in 
their hearts, and she knew not of it. 

It was only when he left her, very late, they 
having come from Woolwich by railway, at her 
father’s door, that she appreciated how utterly 
she had lost herself. ‘‘ I fear he will scold me,” 
she thought, “‘ and our new-made confidence will 
suffer ;” but the maid only heard that he was 
busy, and that Miss Caroline was in her room. 
Somehow the company of this most excellent 
and most admirable Carry did not seem in any 
way to suit this young lady who had been wool- 
gathering in the moon all day ; she took off her 
hat, and catching up her little dog walked slow- 
ly along the hall. 

When she was nearly opposite her father's 
room-door she put down her little dog and 
took off her hat, letting her hair fall down by 
accident. Mab immediately began to run round 
and round, barking, after her tail. 

The noise instantly aroused Mr. Turner, for 
coming out quickly and closing the door behind 
him, he found himself face to face, under the 
light in the passage, with a beautiful and noble- 
looking woman, draped nearly from head to foot 
in a Cashmere shawl, with part of her hair fallen 
down—a woman who looked very quiet, still, and 
calm, and whom he recognized, to his own as- 
tonishment, as his own daughter, Rebecca. 

He had never realized her before. He had 
never truly trusted her before. There was some- 
thing now in the calm, strong, gentle face which 
made him see an ally, an ally worth all the world. 
Mr. Turner had been something else before he 
had been converted, it seemed ; for the first real 
word of confidence he ever uttered to his daugh- 
ter smelled very strongly of the evil odor of the 
old Adam. 

‘* Where the devil have you been all this time?” 

‘1 have been down among the ships with Het- 
ty’s lover, Tom Hartop,” she said. ‘“‘I am very 
sorry, father; but I was so hgppy—” 
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‘*Hang ‘Tom Hartop,” said Mr. Turner, in 
a whisper. ‘‘Come in here, and hold your 
tongue. I want your help, child; take up your 
dog and nurse it—it will be an excuse for not 
talking.” 

** Hetty is brave, but Morley is braver,” was 
what she thought. *‘ Let me see what I can do.” 
So she took up Mab, stilled her and passed in, to 
find two men in her father’s room, whom she had 
never seen before. 

The first her eye rested on was a gallant-look- 
ing young gentleman, Lord Ducetoy. She had 
seen a specimen of his class before, had been 
with one all day, indeed; so her eyes turned to 
the other. who was a man the like of which she 
had never seen before, and which, I hope, we 
may never see. 

A noble-looking old gentleman. In his dress, 
in his hands, in his complexion, there was Gen- 
tleman written with no unerring hand. Yet sunk 
in a heap on a chair, with limp limbs, bowed 
head, and an appealing, whi -hound look in 
his handsome face. She never seen such a 
fine gentleman before ; and she had never seen 
such a hopeless look of humble pleading woe. 
Mr. Spicer the sweep on Sunday, or Jim Akin 
the coster-monger, looked grander than he. 
daughter,” said Mr. Turner, as he brought 


‘Townsend.” 

‘*You have brought in the young lady to put 
a stop to this conversation, I suppose ?” said Sir 
Gorhambury. 

‘*That is the case exactly,” said Mr. Turner. 
But Lord Ducetoy and Sir Gorhambury, both 
heated, continued it. 

**T never harmed you, Ducetoy. That pro- 
test from the bank only came from one of the 
rascally directors. Why should you serve me 
thus ?” 

** Because, uncle, as I have told you before, I 
do not desire that my plate, jewels, and bonds 
should go in the bankruptcy.” 

** And as I have told you before, the mere 
redeposit of them would just enable us to pull 
through. If the chattels and papers so long 
left in our hands were now deposited again, it 
would give confidence in quarters where we want 
confidence, and pull us through.” 

** Uncle, the utmost I will do will be to pay in 
£500, and not withdraw my account.” 

‘**] have never, I swear solemnly,” said Sir 
Gorhambury, ‘done any thing te injure any 
human being. I worked hard at that bank, 
and we sold it for £200,000. Since then I 
have been living as a country squire. By my 
connection with religion I attracted deposits from 
Christian widows and orphans. It is not I only 
that am ruined, for my estates will not one half 
stand the drain on them. I could stand an alms- 
house myself (God knows, I wish I were alone 
with God in one now), but all these widows and 
orphans are to sink into poverty through their 
trust in me. I profess, and I ruin widows and 
orphans, all because my nephew refuses to de- 
posit papers and jewels which would pull us 
through. And my poor son. Oh, my poor 
son! And so you won't pull us through as 
you might? ‘The mere fact of your moving 
them to another banker's is ruin to us.” 

**T tell you, uncle, that I will not remove my 
account.” 

**Your account. Our only assets are your 
mortgages. ‘These papersyyou have moved them 
to another banker's. Where are they then ?” said 
the old man, with his first flush of fire. Turner 
answered : 

‘* Sir Gorhambury, the papers to which you al- 
lude are in a place which renders it unlikely that 
they will ever be used in a criminal court against 
anyone. Iam sorry to close the conversation in 
this way, but consider it closed.” 

Sir Gorhambury said not one word, but rose 
firmly and calmly, and walked toward the door. 
Lord Ducetoy said, “‘Good-night, uncle,” but the 
old man never answered him. Mr. Turner was 
going to escort him to the door, when he sudden- 
ly found himself confronted by his laughter, 
with a candle in her hand, who boldly and 
firmly put her hand upon his chest and push- 
ed him back. Saying, in a whisper, 

**'That is # broken man; he wants a woman 
with him.” Turner bowed his head reverential- 
ly and went back, Sir Gorhambury went down 
stairs with Rebecca, holding the light. 

** You have lost your money, Sir, have you 
not?” she said. 

He answered, ‘* Yes.” 

‘** A good many people who come here have 
lost their money,” she said, briskly. ‘‘I wish I 
had iost mine; all the trouble I ever had in my 
life has been through the money my father is go- 
ing to leave me when he dies, which will be the 
bitterest day of my life. Keep up your spirits, 
and laugh about it.” 

**You can not laugh after seventy, Madam,” 
said the old man; yet she fancied that he walked 
out into the dim dark night more cheerfully for 
what she had said. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
4 CONFIDENCE OF THREE. 


Wuew she came back Lord Ducetoy was walk- 
ing up and down, and saying: 

“‘it would have been perfectly monstrous for 
me to do what he proposed. I might have ruined 
myself, and gone to Canada again to help him ; 
but to help an unlimited company ?—no. You 
will continue your trust, for friendship’s sake. 
Ah, here is my cousin. Cousin, if you were 
engaged to the finest girl in the whole world— 
who, I am happy to say, has not ten pounds— 
you would scarcely put a considerable part of 
your property into bankruptcy to please your 
uncle !” 

“* As I never was engaged to the finest girl in 
the world,” said Rebecca; ‘‘and as I have no 





uncle, I can not answer the question, Lord 
Ducetoy. But it is supper-time, and I am 
very hungry; for I have spent most of the day 
among the ships down the river, in company 
with a very handsome young sailor; a man [ 
am getting more and more fond of every time I 
see him—a young man who will be fairly in a 
ition to marry after his next voyage.” 
Port Lord Ducetoy had lived only in England 
he might have mistaken her. But he had been 
to the Westward, and had seen what pure and 
true gallantry may exist between ma. and wo- 
man, with the most entire freedom of innocent 
speech. Mr. Turner’s brow grew dark when 
she said this. Lord Ducetoy laughed, and said, 
**You are bridemaid, then; and who is the 
bride ?” 

** Hetty Morley is the bride,” said Rebecca, 
at supper, with her eyes wide open; ‘‘ but what 
she is I tan not conceive. She has done some- 
thing extraordinary; has pulled down the pil- 
lars of the Philistines’ temple in some way. But 
I want to speak about the old man whom I saw 
out. Be tender with him, you two. I mean 
my Lord, and Father.” 

** Believe me we will, Miss Turner,” said Lord 
Ducetoy. “‘ Believe me that we mean nothing 
else. He will never want for any thing he has 
been accustomed to till the day of his death. 
Tell my cousin that.” 

** Why do you call me cousin?” said Rebecca. 

** Your mother was my first cousin,” said he. 

And soon after that she went away ;-but her 
father told her not to go to bed. Lord Ducetoy 
said, when she had gone away, 

“What a splendid creature! 
angered her?” 

**By mentioning your cousinship, my lord. 
In our case our family connection with yours 
has not been happy: the girl knows something 
of it, or her instincts have told her. And in- 
stead of harking back to the traditions of your 
order, cr staying in the respectable mean of ours, 
she has cast herself into utter Radicalism, which 
has given me great trouble in my religious con- 
nection. The girl don’t know a duchess from a 
dustman’s wii 

** Well, I got the same way of thinking in the 
prairies,” said the honest young fellow. 

** Yes, there is no Radical like a young Whig,” 
said Turner, with a sneer, 

**T shall get it all knocked out of me as I 
grow up, then,” said Lord Ducetoy. 

** Undoubtedly,” said Turner, suddenly and 
keenly, some old gleam of Puritan democracy 
flashing out irrepressibly. ‘In your class the 
metal never rings true. It can't. Every word 
you say is said with a view to excuse your or- 
der, to excuse its mere existence.” 

**We are afraid of your attacking our prop- 
erty, you see,” said the youth; ** you democrats 
are always holding that over us; that is what 
makes Tories. It-is odd that a man like you, 
who have made so much money by the mere 
legal waifs and strays of our family property, 
should be a Radical. Jam. I have land in 
Canada, and land in the United States; and, if 
you don’t know it, I can tell you that society in 
New England is much pleasanter than I can find 
in this cockneyfied England.” 

Mr. Turner was not pre with arguments. 
This young lord was At that time. He 
would not be considered quite so mad now. The 
idea of a man of many acres, and high position, 
craving for the rest and peace of pure democracy 
was horrifying to him. His religion was tolera- 
bly democratic, certainly ; but he had never re- 
duced it to practice. 

There was one thing he knew, however, and 
practiced too, which he had got from his religion 
—mercy. 

Rebecca was waiting for him in his bedroom, 
and she began : 

** What is the matter about that old gentle- 
man ?” 

| = you up to tell you,” he answered. 
‘*He and his brother sold their bank to a com- 
pany, and retired on their property, leaving their 
accumulated property liable to the claims of the 
limited company ; and his brother has died with- 
out any children; and the old man has left his 
eldest son in the bank ; and both father and son, 
to keep things square, have forged names. They 
have forged my name among others; and I have 
got the forged papers in the house, and they know 
it. And I want to spare the old one if I can; 
but the young one knows I have his forgeries 
here, and he has set men on—for burglary, no 
less. If those papers were to go out of my hands 
and get into the bankruptcy which is coming, 
those two men, father and son, would go to Port- 
land. It I were to remove the jewelry to anoth- 
er banker's it would be known, and bring on the 
smash sooner. And so it is all here, and you 


How have I 


know it. Thirty thousand pounds are under that 


bed. So keep awake, and keep your dog awake. 
Give me a kiss and go to bed now.” 





THE SUEZ CANAL, 


Tue sketches of the Mont Cenis Tunnel, given 
in a recent number of this journal, were intend- 
ed to illustrate the most remarkable features of 
the New Overland Route between England and 
India—the Italian line, which shortens the sea- 
passage to Alexandria so greatly, compared with 
the Marseilles route, as to effect a valuable sav- 
ing of time. We now present some illustrations 
of the Ship Canal across the Isthmus of Suez, 
from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, which 
bids fair to supersede the port of Alexandria for 
the Indian mail traffic, and to open a new way 
for the speediest direct navigation between Eu- 

and all parts of Asia. 

e believe the project is not entirely a mod- 
ernone. According to Heroportus, the Egyp- 
tian King Necno, about 650 B.c., built a ca- 
nal from the Nile to Suez, 105 miles long, and 





wide enough for two galleys. When NaroLeon 
was in Egypt, in 1798, he requested his chief 
civil engineer, M. Lerére, to survey and report 
upon the practicability of a canal between the 
two seas. The only result of this was to give 
rise to a blunder which prevailed for a consider- 
able time—the notion that there was a difference 
of 324 feet between the level of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea. But in 1846-47 a tri- 
partite international commission was set at work, 
studying the relative levels and tidal amplitudes 
of the two seas and the Nile. In this commis- 
sion Mr. Ropert STEPHENSON represented En- 
gland ; France sent M. Tatanor ; and the Chev- 
alier NeGRevut acted for Austria. The result 
showed that the difference in the levels of the two 
seas was very slight. 

M. Ferpinanp DE Lesseps, son of the French 
Vice-Consul in the time of MoHamMMED ALI, was 
intimately acquainted with Sarp Pacwa, the late 
Viceroy of Egypt. M. pe Lxssrrs is one of 
those men whose practical perception  f the con- 
ditions of a great enterprise, with indomitable 
energy and perseverance to accomplish it, sooner 
or later conquers every obstacle. He suggested 
to Sarp Pacua, in 1854, the scheme of the Mar- 
itime Canal from sea to sea. The Pacha (who 
had not then assumed the title of Viceroy) took 
it up with alacrity; M. Lessers came to Paris 
and London for the means. He formed a com- 
pany, named the ‘*Compagnie Uniterselle du 
Canal Maritime de Suez,” which was to under- 
take the works. 

The canal, with its ports at each end, when 
finished, was to be the property of the company 
for ninety-nine years, after which it would be- 
long to the Egyptian Government, Meantime, 
that Government was to receive annually 15 per 
cent. of the traffic earnings. The tolls charged 
for passage were always to be equal for ships of 
all nations. The company was to take all the 
land wanted for the construction of the canal, 
and to quarry the stone for building free of cost. 
These conditions of the original agreement are 
still in force; but some other conditions, relat- 
ing to the supply of labor by the forced service 
of 20,000 fellahs, or Egyptian peasants, ordina- 
rily bound to work, by way of feudal tribute, on 
the Viceroy’s estates, have since been altered ; 
the company has also been deprived of the right 
of selling or leasing the lands ceded to it: and 
the Fresh-Water Canal, from Suez to Ismailia, 
and thence to Zagazig, which runs parallel with 
the intended Maritime Canal for half its length, 
has been sold by the company to the Viceroy. 
The share capital of the company is eight mill- 
ions sterling, besides which four millions sterling 
have been raised on debentures, and nearly four 
millions paid by the Viceroy as indemnity for the 
non-fulfillment of conditions above-mentioned, 
and for the resumption of the lands and Fresh- 
Water Canal. 

The Maritime Canal is to extend from the 
newly constructed artificial harbor ot Port Said, 
on the Pelusian coast of the Mediterranean, to 
the port of Suez, at the head of the Red Sea. 
The length of the canal is not quite a hundred 
miles. Its depth throughout is to be 26 feet; 
its general width is to be 246 feet at the base, 
and 328 feet at the top of the banks, except in 
some portions of the line where it has to be cut 
through high ground ; the width is here reduced 
to 190 feet at the upper part. There will be no 
locks on the Maritime Canal. Vessels will be 
able to steam through, or be towed through, 
from sea to sea in about sixteen hours. On 
leaving Port Said the canal enters Lake Men- 
zaleh, through which the channel runs for twen- 
ty-nine miles. ‘The waters of this lake are shal- 
low, and the bottom composed of mud. Leav- 
ing Lake Menzaleh at Kantara, a station on the 
desert route between Egypt and Syria, the course 
of the canal for two miles lies through low sand- 
hills. It then enters Lake Ballah, traverses it 
for a distance of eight miles, and then enters a 
deep cutting extending from El Ferdane to Lake 
Timsah. Near El Guisr, four miles south of El 
Ferdane, the deepest cutting throughout the line 
had to be excavated, varying from 60 feet to 70 
feet. The characteristics of the first half of the 
Maritime Canal are that about thirty-four miles 
of its course lie through lakes; the remainder 
through elevated plateaux. The second half of 
the channel, from Ismailia to the Red Sea, di- 
vides into two portions: in the first the canal 
skirts the eastern shore of Lake Timsah, and 
enters the cuttings at Toussoum and Serapeum ; 
in the second it passes through the Bitter Lakes 
for twenty-four miles, goes through the last cut- 
ting at Chalout, and enters the Red Sea a mile 
to the southeast of Suez. 

On emerging from the Serapeum cutting the 
canal takes a central course through the Bitter 
Lakes. A large number of workmen are here 
employed ; but when the water is admitted into 
these basins, little expense or labor will be needed 
to carry the canal through these twenty-four 
miles, These lakes will eventually be filled 
mostly from the Mediterranean. A channel 
with temporary locks will be constructed through 
these lakes. The canal then, passing out of the 
southern extremity of the lesser Bitter Lake, en- 
ters the last cutting at Chalouf. 

On October 15, 1868, out of 96,938,066 cubic 
yards to be excavated and dredged, there re- 
mained 29,775,850 cubic yards to complete the 
undertaking. ‘The present monthly out-turn of 
the dredging-machines insures the completion of 
the canal by the time promised—that is, by Oc- 
tober 1, 1869. Manual labor is employed where 
the working level is above the reach of the 
dredges. The Lake Timsah is now transformed 
into a Mediterranean lake, nine miles in circum- 
ference. ‘The water required to fill it was about 
95,000,000 cubic yards. The Maritime Canal is 
actually made and opened from Port Said to Is- 
mailia. The Fresh-Water Canal is open from 
Ismailia to Suez. A small vessel can thus al- 
ready pass from sea to sea. 
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THE PRINCE IMPERIAL ON A 
VELOCIPEDE. 

Tre Emperor Naroveon is in the daily 
habit of walking half an hour every morning in 
the reserved portion of the gardens attached to 
the palace of the ‘Tuileries. He is usually attend- 
ed by General Fievny, his aid-de-camp. The 
Prince Lrrertat, with one of his play-fellows, 
a son of Dr. Conneau, a boy rather older, is 
frequently permitted to accompany his father. 
These young gentlemen have lately found a new 
amusement in the use of the fashionable bicycle, 
or two-wheeled velocipede, which the Prince has 
already learned to manage with tolerable ease 
and precision. Onr sketch on page 236 repre- 
sents @ scene not uncommonly witnessed in the 
precincts of the imperial abode.. The young 
prince takes the lead, of course, and delights his 
father with this display of his precocious skill. 
Dr. Coxneav’s son is rather behindhand in the 
favorite accomplishment of the hour, unless it 
be that he has already learned to be a courtier. 
The bicycle looks rather dangerous; but an at- 
tendant follows, who will catch either of the boys 
in case of a tumble. 


—— 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Last week the city possessed some grand attrac- 
tions—for ladies, the “Spring Opening,” in which the 
fickle goddess Fashion displayed to eager eyes the 
novelties she has been able to devise; for gentlemen 
(who of course never waste their thoughts on such 
frivolous trifies as the cut of a coat or the style of a 
hat), the “* Fow! Fair,” or, more exactly, the first an- 
nual Fair of the New York State Poultry Society. 
Which exhibition was the finest may be a matter of 
opinion; the Fowls certainly made the most nolse ; 
but then they were in comparatively restricted quar- 
ters, the Empire Skating Rink having been fitted up 
for their accommodation—while the Fashions spread 
themselves along Broadway and many other streets 
ad libitum. 

In number and variety, however, the birds could by 
no means equal the bonnets. These fairy-like things 
—the bonnets, not the birds, though plenty of birds 
were nestled on the bonnets—are, if possible, smaller 
than ever. Of course they must continue so while the 
present style of coifure remains in voghe. Ladies 
wear their hair—the hair, we should have said—in 
such an expanded fashion that there ‘: really no room 
on the head for any thing more than a bit of ribbon 
or lace, or a few flowers. In fact some of the prettiest 
bonnets are composed wholly of buds and bivssoms, 
those who cultivate flowers might have a fresh bonnet 
every day, if they choose—a tasteful bouquet placed 
above the chignon is all that is neceesary! A bow of 
ribbon, fastened with a white rose or a bunch of moss 
studded with rose-buds, is a pleasing variety! The 
* Bird’s-Nest” hat has an entie bird’s-pest in the 
centre, surmounted with a hamming-bird. Wheat or 
grass, ferns, feathers, or almost any thing will make 
a bonnet nowadays — provided, always, that it in- 
creases in expense iu proportion as it diminishes in 
size! 

The contribution in aid of the great Musical Peace 
Festival now amounts to about $94,000. The opening 
rehearsal occurred last week, and more sought admisr- 
sion to the concert hall than could be admitted. All 
applicants were expected to register their names and 
the part they sang upon the enrollment books. Near- 
ly eight hundred were enrolled the first evening, and 
it was quite evident that ths chorus was both capable 
and enthusiastic. 

“ Sorosis"—the origin ) New York Society—has cel- 
ebrated its first anniversary. During the year there 
have been nineteen regular club meetings, most of 
these having been held at Delmonico's. At intervals 
between the regular mectings there have been in- 
formal gatherings for social intercourse at the houses 
of members. According to the report of the Society 
it now has eighty-three members in “‘ good and regu- 
lar standing.” ‘‘Sorosis” believes that, having con- 
trived te thrive for a twelvemonth, those who were 
doubtfal of its success will now “ revise their opinion 
of women.” 

Successful robberies have been going on at the Mer- 
cantile Library for several weeks past. Abonta thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of valuable books have been sto- 
len. The thiet, however, has been discovered, and has 
made a full confession of his modus operandi. Being 
a subscriber he obtained permission to take books to 
the reading-room, and after their perusal would cool- 
ly put them under his arm and walk away. The vol- 
umes were always valuable ones, and he readily dis- 
posed of them to different dealers. The responsible 
employes of Libraries will be likely to be more on their 
guard hereafter. 

An earthquake is apprebended in Oregon, as the 
latest reports are that three voicanic mountains— 
Hood, Jefferson, and Three Brothers~are sending 
forth volumes of smoke. 

{t appears to be highly dangerous for ladies while 
shopping to take up an article in their hands for the 
purpose of comparing it with another in the shop. A 
respectable lady was recently arrested, and committed 
to the Tombs for innocently doing this thing. A vase 
on a show-case attracted her attention, and seeing 
another one at the end of the show-case, she started 
toward it with the first one in her hand, for the pur- 
pose of comparing the two together. Before reaching 
the spot a clerk came around the counter, and in a 
rade manner said, “I know you; you are one of these 
shoplifters,” and immediately a policeman was called 
in, and she was dragged off like a common felon. It 
was not until the next day that her friends discovered 
her distressing situation, and she was released. It is 
well for ladies to be cautions lest they expose them- 
selves to such quick-handed justice. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting in favor of Cuban 
independence was held last week at Steinway Hall. 
In the course of some interesting remarks Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher said that if Cuba ought to be governed 
by any other nation, Spain is the last country that 
ought to do it, because she knows the least as yet how 
to govern. Spain has not Jearned yet what France 
has not learned, what Italy and England and Tarkey 
have not yet learned—ay, what America has not 
learned — what God did not mean that any body 
should learn: How to govern & foreign people that 
are able to govern themselves, M. Paul da Chailiu 
e account of the Spanish penal settlement 
of Fernando Po, where political prisoners have been 
sent to languish and to die, Fernando Po is an ir)- 
and situated on the westers coast of Africa, in the 
| Gulf of Guinea. Though picturesqne and besutiful, 

the climate of the place is terrible. The deadly ma- 
faria causes fever from which few unaccustomed to 
| the climate recover. The heat is intense, and the 
| rains are heavy and continuous. 
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ISTHMUS’ OF SUEZ MARITIME CANAL—BREAKWATER AT PORT SAID, AND MEDITERRANEAN ENTRANCE TO THE CANAL.—{Ser Pace 235.] 
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THE EMPEROR AND THE PRINCE IMPERIAL IN THE RESERVED - GARDEN OF THE TUILERIES.—{See Pace 235. ]} 
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AN OUTCAST. 


Sor Jilustration om page 237 


I. 
Workers in veins of the eternal granite, 
Far in deep quarriés, void of light and air— 


cks tha pear coeval with the planet— 
Have found, they tell us, living reptiles there. 





It, 
en the rude axe a sudden fissure splinters, 
Vhen the keen sunshine cuts him like a knife, 
t a sleeper of a thousand winters 





Shudder to feel again the pulse of life! 
Il. 
Reptiles are dull: but woman’s heart is tender; i 
Trifles are torture to her warm white breast. 
Ay, and her sisters pitilessly rend her, 
Having for torture far too keen a zest. | 


Iv. 
Lo the poor nun, a foolish feeble dweller 
In sordid convent, from the world afar! 
| her fate when harshly they expel her— 
Driving her forth beneath’ an evil star. 





Vv. 
What is she fit for, in a world so busy, 
Where even the strongest often slip and fall? 
Well ma rain become perplexed and dizzy, | 





Vi. 
No part has she with merry-hearted maidens 
Gayly advancing through the gates of life, 
Each soon to hear the prothalamion’s cadence, 


Each soon to know what ’tis to be a wife. 


vit. 
No part has she in all that love and duty 
Which are the crown of happy matronhood : 
Hers may not be the faithful mother’s beauty : 


Hapless her fate—unwedded and unwoo’d 


VIit. 
Where can she any safe retreat discover? 
Where can she hide her sorrow and despair? 
she know rest until the grass grows above her 
She may find it there. 


Ss 


ena 


In the dark coffin? 





CrvilizaTIon muakes sad work with our teeth. 
savages are rarely troubled with a defect or an 
in their dental apparatus. It is not hot 
drinks which destroy them prematurely, not 
so much as acids, too concentra- 


warm food 
ted in vinegar, pickles, etc., which acts directly 
upon the lime in their composition, and thus 


crumbles d wn. 

lhe foundation for sound, firm, white teeth, 
must be laid in early life, by subsisting on food 
that contains the elements which the teeth must 
have or they will be imperfectly formed, feeble 
in structure, and fall early into deeay. 
flour were never bolted, but eaten with the bran, 
as we find it partially in the Graham bread, then 
the system would be abundantly provided with 
the phosphate of lime, the essential ingredient in 
the formation of the teeth. 





If wheat | 


Butter contains a good proportion of the phos- | 
phate of lime, and hence those who consume | 


much of it furnish from that source a supply for 
keeping their teeth in sound condition, Children 
are nsually lovers of bread and butter, especially 
if they are habitually fed on white fine bread. In 
vay they obtain something for their teeth, 
hut by no means enough. ‘The coarser the food, 
ally bread, the better for young people. 










I 0 sst teeth belong to persons who have 
not been reared on delicacies. Poor teeth be- 
come hereditary, simply because the ancestral 
Stuck was deprived, either by a perverted taste 
~« the habit of feasting on rich concentrated diet, 


of the phosphate of lime which nature provides 
in the coverings Of grain used for food, and in 
some kinds of flesh on which carnivorous animals 
e. We can not have sound teeth unless the 
omach has the right materials for their manu- 
facture, 


] 
Ll 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


NEARLY six years ago I ordered one of your 
Sewing Machines, and since then I have done 
with it, not only all the ordinary family sewing, 
but also all our millinery and mantua making, 
les frequently encroaching upon the tailor’s 
peculiar province; and this for a family of eight 

Several of them were grown, engaged in 
ness or professional lite. I have wrought on 
mus kinds of material, from Swiss muslin and 
to heavy beaver cloth and morocco, and have 
two bed-quilts, every stitch in which, piecing, 
quilting, and binding, was done on the machine. 
When I purchased I was a perfect novice, never 
having worked on any-kind of a machine. ‘The 

“ut was miles away, and there was not then, 
other WHrereLter & WiLson Machines 
near by. Still, though [ never had five minutes’ 
instruction, I found no trouble in learning myself. 


as now, 


it is as completely under my control as the nee- | 
ile in my hand, and has never needed any re- 
mirs. Only two needles have been broken. One 


No. 2 needle did all the sewing, coarse and fine, 
for ten years. It is indeed our ‘* household pet.” 
It has paid for itself more than once in the sew- 
jug bills which it has saved. 


Mrs. M. A. Gace. 


Roxabelle, Ohio. 


MILLIONS OF TEETH 





Owe their beauty and purity, and millions of 
breaths their fragrance, to the Bark of the Soap- 
ree, from the mountains of Chili, which forms 


one of the important ingredients of Sozopont, 
most wholesome and delicious dentifrice in 
the world. The Bark of the Chilian Soap-Tree 


the 


is used by the natives to clean the most delicate 
silks, and is noted throughout South America for | 
its preservative properties. —[ Com. ] 





For Cuoarrev Hanns anp Face.—Coreate & Co.'s 
Gryorrine Soar is especially recommended. Sold by 





Brorurruzav & Co.'s’ Lipnary, 129 East 17th 
Street. 22,000 volumes, English, French, and Ger- 
man. All the English and American new books and 
periodicals. 


Wattnam Warcnes are the best and the 
cheapest.—N. Matson & Co., Chicago. 





Dyspersta TaBiets cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Sour Stomach. Fifty Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
Sold by druggists. 38. G. Wexvtne, 571 Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





29/)() A YEAR—How to make it. See PHONO- 
$3000 “GRAPHIC VISITOR, 15c. A. J. Grauam, 
563 Broadway, N. Y. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


7D OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET.—A Complete Li- 
brary of Modern Music for Voice and Piano-forte : 





Cnortyn’s Vatses, complete..........-sseee08 50c. 
E1eureen Baritone anp Bass Sones...... » 5c. 
Brernoven’s 45 Onretnat WaLTzRa......... 50c. 
Compiete OpEras For Prano, each......... 50c. 


Mailed on receipt of price. CatTaLocugs Free. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


Away with Cosmetics! 


Abandon all washes, emul- 
sions, and lotions for the com- 
plexion. They are always 
either useless or dangerous. 
Remove the cause of spots, 
pimples, morphew, and other 





external disfigurements of an 
eruptive type, by removing the 
inward cause with a few doses 


of STAFFORD'S TRON anp 
SULPHUR POWDERS, which 
at once tone the stomach, and 
disinfect the vital fluid. They 
are the finest combination of 
an invigorant and an antiseptic 
that the world has ever known. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
1 Package, 12 Powders, $1; 6 Pack- 
ages, 72 Powders, $5. Mailed Free. 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 





} 7D LACK-WALNUT PORTABLE RACKS for Par- 


lors, Bedrooms, Stores, &c. Holds Books and 
Fancy Articles. Sent by Express on receipt of price, 
$2 50. W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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HITCHCOCH’S 


HALF-DIME MUSIC. 


Printed on heavy music- r, 4 pages, colored titles. 
Music and Wo! Price 5 cts. each; the whole 54 
mailed for $270. WoW READY: 
Nos. 54. Five O’Clock in the Morning. 
63. Those Tassels on the Boots. 
. Pretty Bird. 
. Why Wanderi 
. Call Me thine 
. Le Sabre de Mon Pere. 
Woodside Waltz and Polka. 
. Home, Sweet Home. (Instrumental.) 
. Perichole’s Letter. 


62 

51 here? 
50. 

49. 

45. 

47 

46. 

45. The Moonlit Sea. 
44. 

43. 

42. 

41 

40. 

89. 

88. 


wn. 


St. Nicholas Galop. 
. Velocipede Johnny. 
Gens D’Armes Duet. 
. Gems from hee. 
‘ Piying ¢ Broadway. 
. rapeze. 
t Pose of Love. (Instrumental.) 
7. Susan's Story. 
86. I will not Ask to Press that Cheek. 


Boat. 

83. Light of the World. (Sacred.) 
82. Beautiful Bells. : 
81. Ixion Galop. 
30. Olympic ottische. 
29. os a Balloon. 
28. There’s a Charm in Spring. 
27. See the Congoning ero Comes! 
26. Take Back the Heart. 
25. The Passing Bell. 
24. Still I'll Love Thee. 

23. Waltzing down at Long Branch. 
22. Riding down Broadway. 
21. She might not Snit your Fancy. 
20. Arm-in-Arm. _— Mazurka.) 
19. The Rose of ; 

18. Silver Chimes. 

17. The Old Cottage Clock. 

16. His Love Shines over All. (Sacred.) 
15. ie’s Secret. 
14. Little M May. 
= — — ey tage Dew 

2. Come er, my 'y, my Darling. 
11. Genevieve Waltz. 

10. Skating Rink Polka. 

9. Cham: e Charlie. 


8. Praise of Tears. 
7. I really don't Think I shall pany. 
-bye. 


8. We'd better Bide a Wee. 
2. Won't you Tell me why, Robin? 
1, Captain Jinks. 

The above can be had at the music, book, and period- 
ical stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cts. each, to the 
publisher. Other choice selections will rape follow. 
Agents wanted. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
98 Spring St., New York (under St. Nicholas Hotel). 





ALASEA DIAMONDS. 


spect except intrinsic value. 





Gents’ Solitaire Rings, $8, $10, 


The new ALASKA DIAMOND, or carbonized quartz, equal in brilliancy to the real dia- 
mond, mounted at our own factory, in artistic diamond settings, guara 
sold by us at one sixtieth of the cost of real diamonds, to which they are equal in every re- 


Jine gold, and 


LOOK AT OUR PRICE-LIST. 


Ladies’ Solitaire Finger-Rings, $8 and $10; Solitaire Far-Drops, $5, $6, $10. 
Cluster Finger-Rings, $5, $10, $12; Cluster Ear-Drops, $6, $12, $14. 

Cluster Sets, $10, $15, $20, and $25 each; Cross Sets, $20 and $25. 

Gents’ Solitaire Pins, $3, $5, $8, $10, $15, $20. 

$25, $30; Cluster Rings, $6, $10, and $12. 


Claster Pins, $10 and $12; with tail, $10; Cross Pins, $6, $10, and $15; Studs, per set, $8, $5, $10. 
We do our business direct from our factory, located in a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 


fine jewelry. 


free. 


count to the Trade. TRY US. 


¥, WHIPPL 


Orders less than $5 should be accompanied with P.O. Order or Registered Letter, and the goods sent 
Exceeding that amount sent by express, C.O.D. Dis- 
Address STANLE 


all express charges. A Lar; 


customers payin 
& ©0., Providence, 





The following letters are a proof that our goods are what we represent them to be, and we are receiving 


them daily: 


Mussrs. Stantey, Warrrte, & Co.—Gentlemen: Send, ria Express, C.0.D., One Lady’s Cluster 
$10; One Set Ear-Drops, Cluster, $12; One Gentleman's Cluster Ring, $10. Th 
If the articles ordered are as good as the Pin, I can open a good tr 


ours, E. Peart Buewt. 
y . 


Messrs. Stantey, Warprie, & Co.—Gents: The Cluster Pin you sent mevis received. 


Warsaw, Itt., Jan. se. 
i 


ng, price 
e Pin sent was a = article. 
e for you in this market. Respectfully 


WEAVERVILLE, Cat., Dec. 4, 1868. 
In reply, I enclose 


ou P.O. Order to the amount of $12, for which please send me immediately, if possible, One Pair Cluster 


Ear-Drops to match Breast-Pin, and oblige yours truly, J. McPurrson. 


Nasavitye, Tenn., Nov. 14, 1868. 


Messrs. Stanuey, Watrrie, & Co.—Gents: I received the Pin allO.K. Ilike it very much. Will a single 


large stone resemble a diamond as much as this one. 
Please answer this. 


would not sell, but I mention it to show. 


I have been offered $400 for thig Pin. Of course I 
Yours truly, 8S. H. Tarr. 





INDISPENSABLE, 


HOW TO WRITE, HOW TO TALK, HOW TO 
BEHAVE, and HOW TO DO BUSINESS. One vol. 
600 pages, $2 25. 

H TO READ CHARACTER. A New Illus- 
trated Hand-Book of Pureno ogy and Puysioanomy, 
for Students and Examiners, with a Chart for record- 
ing the sizes of the different Organs of the Brain, in 
the delineation of Character, with upward of 170 En- 
gravings. Price, in Muslin, $1 25; in Paper, $1 00. 

All Works on Phonography, Hydropathy, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Medicines, and the Natural Sciences gen- 
erally. Agents wanted. Please address 

8S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 








The Provipence Toon Co., 
205 Broadway, New York, 
offer at first hands their Heavy Hardware and Ship 
Chandlery, also PEABODY BREECH - LOADING 
FIRE- ARMS, for Infantry, Cavalry, and Sportsmen. 
They are unequaled for strength, rapidity and accuracy 
of fire, and elegant appearance. Descri tive hlets 
and Price-Lists furnished by H. B. NEWH cout. 








| IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 


HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 
— 1 Prices from $16 to $22. 


From the Scientifie American 
. of April 11, 1868, 

“The color of this metal 
i closely resembles that of 18- 
carat gold, is more grateful to 
the eye, and its lustre bril- 
liant,” &c., &c. 

When desired, these Watch- 
es will be sent to any express 
office, and permission of ex- 
amination granted upon pay- 
ment of freight charges. 

Description of goods and 
metal sent free — application. An inspection of 
my goods earnestly solicited. 

JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
44 Nassau Street, New York. 

For sale by all respectable dealers. 

A Sunes can make from $10 to $20 per day by 
selling the following articles: The Magnetic Pock- 
et Time- and epee, price $1; Universal 
Needle Threader, 30 cts.; Wilson's Prepared Solder, 
2% cts.; Fountain Pen, 15 cts.; }ndelible Pencil, 50 cts. ; 
Pocket Repeating Match, #1; Mixed Photographs, $5 
per 100, Fnll particulars sent on receipt of red stamp. 
Address WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ae —— 











THAT “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER" 
Still Waves. See the April Number, just out— 
40 Long Columns, Gueriewing with Wit, Humor, Fun 
and Real Common Sense. Eight Large Pages, filled 
to the brim with Comic Pictures, Poetry, Puzzles, 
Sketches, and other Valuable Matter. See the New 
Swindles Fully Exposed. It will save you re 
dollar. A sure cure for the “ blues” is the “STAR- 
SPANGLED BANNER.” A 40-column paper 
¢ size), and costs only 75 cts. for a whole year ; 
and we send, free gratis, mounted on a roller and post- 
paid, the Elegant Parlor Engraving (usual price $2) 
entitled “Past and Future.” Remember, for only 75 
cts. you can get this Splendid -  y~ 14 by 
2 rret, and the paper a whole year. 1000 new sub- 
scribers every week. It’s no humbug, no new thing,— 
established in 1863. This is its seventh year. Tt has 
already the largest circulation in New England, out of 
ton. Only think, the Elegant Engraving and pa- 
per a whole year for only 75 cts. And here’s another 
offer. If you fear it’s a “sell,” read this: To every 
one subscribing who is not perfectly satisfied, we nx- 
FUND HIS MONEY. Now is the time—%5 cts. for a whole 
year. Buy it at any newsman’s. Specimens mailed 
for only 6 cts. Sen ry address to 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broapway, N. Y., 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 
GANS, of six first-class makers, at extremELty LOW 
PRIC: R CASH, pveine tus MONTH, or will 
take from $5 to $20 monthly until paid. The same to 
let, and rent money applied if pi lo 


THE COMICAL ADVENTURES OF 
MR. TOODLES 


will be sent free upon receipt of order addressed to 
BOX 2975, New York Post-Office. 


LET US HAVE PEACE. 


Tue Musto to be performed at the GRAND NA- 
TIONAL PEACE BILEE to be held in Boston, 
June, 1869. Comprising 15 Choruses from various 
Oratorios and Masses. Just Published and Ready for 
Sale. Price 50 cents. Sent a aid on receipt of 
rice. OLIVER DITSON & CO. Per Washin ton St., 
Boston, Puntisuers. CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


A WATCH for $1, semornc To 


ordinary Watch size. Warranted for two years. Sat- 














isfaction guaranteed. €.A. FAY & CO., Boston, Mass. 
GENTS WANTED for the only steel engrav- | 





ing of Gen. Grant and his family, published 
with their approval. Size 15x19. Address 
GOODSP. & CO., 87 Park Row, New York, 





THOMAS R, AGNEW, 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 


260 Greenwich St., corner Murray, 
New York, 


IS OFFERING CHEAP, 


FOR CASH: 


COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground; all grades 
to suit the Y we and the es. the million; 15c., 
20c., 25c., +» B5c., 40c. ; 50c, 

yar ge body should know who they buy teas 
of, as all who sell watches are not watchmakers. Mr. 

Ww spent panes sone in China, and knows exactly 
what teas are, and does not deal in damaged gouds of 
any kind; consequently yee | pound of tea sold is 
warranted as represented, or the money returned. 

MOLASSES.—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
leans, an expert in the business, who ships him the 
choicest of the crop. 

RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a house in South Carolina, 
who ship him the best head rice in market. 

FLOUR is received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Indiana, and St. Louis, best brands in market, from 
$7 to $14 per barrel. 

GROCERIES.—Every thing desired in families, ho- 
tels, restaurants, boarding-houses, steamships and sail- 
ing vessels is sold by Mr. Agnew, who is a live man, 
working 16, 18, and 20 hours every day for the last quar- 
ter ofa century. He is a steam-coach compared with 
the old fossilated rs, who have been brought up 
in a soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for others, and now 
begin to flap their wings when gray-headed. Ina 
word, Agnew is as far ahead of the trade as Dexter is 
of the cart-horse when trotting. He is the man for 
the people—quick as lightning and punctual as time. 


VINS’ PATENT HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every lady 
should have them. For sale at Variety Stores. 
Made only by E. Ivrvs, 1301 Marshall St., Philadelphia. 


London and Paris Fashion Books. 


World of Fashion, or Le Monde Elegant. 
Beau Monde, or Les Modes Parisiennes. 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 
Young Ladies’ Journal. 

* All published monthly, arriving here about the 15:h 

of each month, and contain Splendid Colored 

Plates and Patterns, executed in Paris by the 

first artists. Supplied by all News Agents. 

WILLMER & ROGERS, 47 Nassau St., N.Y. 

General Agents in U. 8. for Foreign Periodicals. 

SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


ANTED— AGENTS — to sell the Ameri- 
can eg | Machine, Price $25. The 
simplest, chea , and best Knitting Machine ever ir- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT: 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


HE TANITE EMERY WHEEL Cuts fast, doe% 
not glaze, gum, heat, or smell, and is cheap. For 
circulars, address Tue Taxrre Co., Stroudsburg, Pa. 


UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, Claverack, N. Y. 
A first-class Boarding Schoo! fur both sexes. Term 
opens April 5, 1869. Rev. ALonzo Fiack, A.M., Prin 




















Holloway's Pills renovate and invigorate the systen. 
of those who have by hidden indulgence destroyed 
their health. Sufferers, be not deceived—this remedy 
is your only hope. Sold by all respectable druggists. 


A MONTH. TO AGENTS. AQ 
$ 9 4 New and useful articles. Address 
JOHN J. HOWARD & CO., Alfred, Me. 


OWLER'S rettastzs ADDING MACHINE. —Saves 
time and mental labor. Price $5. Book-keepers 
get it. G. B. Fowxer, 87 Park Row, N. Y. (Room 22). 


ARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors, 
Have just Published: 


Genio C. Scott. 
FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genxto 
C. Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, $8 50. 


Charles Lever. 
THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cuas. Levrr, 
Author of “The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” 
“Barrington,” “‘ Maurice Tiernay,” “The Daltons,” 
**Charles O'Malley,” &c. With Lilustrations. Svo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


Countess Guiccioli. 
MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; and 
Those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. By the Counr- 
Ess Gurccro.1. Translated by Hubert E. H. Jerning- 
ham. With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Anthony Trollope. 
PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. A 
Novel. By Anruony Trotiore, Author of ‘‘He 
Knew He was Right,” “ Orle Farm,” ‘‘Small House 
at Allington,” ‘Can You Forgive Her?” “ Doctor 
Thorne,” &c. Illustrated by Millais. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Beautifully Ilus- 
trated. Part I. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 


Charles Reade. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT:; or, JEALOUSY. By Cuas. 
Reape, Author of ‘“‘ Hard Cash," ‘‘ Never too Late 
to Mend,” “Love Me Little, Love Me Long," &c. 
Fully Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuartes Reapeg, Author of “Love me Little, Love 
me Long,” “‘ Never too Late to Mend,” &c. With 
Illustrations. New Edition. Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 


J. D. Baldwin. 
PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS; or, Inquiries concern- 
ing some of the Great Peoples and Civilizations of 
Antiquity, and their Probable Relation to a stil! Old- 
er Civilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Ara- 
bia. By Joun D. Batpwrx, Member of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
SERMONS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published 
and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their 
Author. In Two Volumes, yo. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $5 00. 


William Hepworth Dixon. 
HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. Historic Studies in 
the Tower of London. With Frontispiece Plan of 
the Tower. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


The Author of “Rachel's Secret.” 
NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of “‘ Rachel’s Secret.” Svyo, Paper, 50 cents. 
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sa Harrer & Brotmens will send any of the above 
works by mail, ; rage free, to any part of the United 
States, on of the price, , 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, . 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at c prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (black), T0c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per fb. 
Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 


r fb. 
ee Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; 
best, $1 20 per Ib. 

Inpvextat (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 


Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 
Unco.orgep Japan, 90c., $1, ~ 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 
GuxPowpER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 80 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenon Breaxrast any Dinner Corres, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastrp (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per tb. 

GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c.; best, 35c. per ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 
Portsmoutn, Micu., August 26, 1868. 
To the Great American Tra Company, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent yau since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I 
remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 
10 ths. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. .at $1 00..¢10 00 

DEL... © si at 125.. 





8 “ Young Hyson..A.L.Cummings, at 125.. 375 
2 * Imperial....... Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
4 “ Coffee..........J.L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2 “ Gunpowder....O. A.Wattrous..at 150.. 300 
4 “ Imperial....... F. Taylor........ at 125.. 500 
4 “ Young Hyson..J. Hopkins hacasivinnd at 125.. 500 
DP veceeses pp a ae t 80.. 150 
6 “ Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 
4 “ Young Hyson..Wm.H.Doraty..at 125.. 500 
> = do, ..H. Malone...... at 125.. 125 
2“ do. do... ..N. Newcomb....at 125.. 250 
. ©. oe do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 500 
8 “ Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
ee _- nasal A.Gale.........at 150.. 600 
2 “ Imperial....... Mrs. Bird....... at 125.. 250 

$74 85 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less t 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Driit or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresb,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N.B.— Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large uumber reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce une cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er rs imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 

to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


' Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
C38): 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 81 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 





No excuse now for Papers and Magazines lying about 
loose all the year. 
CONANT’S IMPROVED 
PERIODICAL COVERS, 
for Harrer’s Wrekcy or Bazar, sent by mail for $1 25. 
They bind the numbers firmly every week. 
Address R. CONANT, 39 Nassan St., N. Y. 
——* A good thing.”—New York Tribune, 
Magazine Sizz, 50 Cents. Suert-Mcsio Sizz, $1 00. 


$6. WATCHES. $12. 

The famous Oroide Hunting-Case Watch, Patent De- 
tached Lever, Jeweled, $15; extra finish, $20. The 
same, Lepine Movement, $12. Ladies’ Hunting-Case, 
solid silver, plated with 18-carat gold, richly enameled, 
$20. English Duplex, $20. Celebrated American Lev- 
ers, $25 and $30. The above warranted. A handsome 
silver-plated, open-face watch, English Movements, $6. 
Goods sent C.0.D. Address all orders 

WILLSON & CO., Importers, 142 Fulton St., N. Y. 








UNTING and TRAPPING. — Instructions 
with diagram and directions for making trap, also 
How to Train Animals, including many amus- 
ing and wonderful tricks: in Nos, 13 and 14 of Hanry's 
Jovenat, ofnewsdealers; or, on trial, Three Months free 
by mail for 15c. Jesse Haney & Co.,119 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


@ | TO $250 PER MONTH GUARANTEED. 
on Sure pay. Salaries paid weekly. Agents 
vranted every where to sell our Wurre Wiue CLorurs 





“$i5 HUNTING 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Our shperior Oroide Watch- 
es having recently been im- 
itated, and worthless W atches 
sold in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and other cities, rep- 
resented as our Watches, we 
hereby caution the public 
against them, and give notice 
that we are in no way respon- 
sible for these bogus concerns, 
and only those purchasing di- 
rectly from us can secure a 
nuine Watch of our manu- 
facture. We have recently 
reatly improved our Oroide 
n appearance and durability; 
and, to protect the public from 
imposition hereafter, we have 
named it the 
“COLLINS METAL,” 


fine finish, and are 
JEWELRY 


TO CLUBS :— 
We positively employ no 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
The Celebrated Imitation Gold 











WATCHES. $20, 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 





H CASES 


OF THE 


COLLINS 
METAL 


(IMPROVED OROIDE). 


and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the extent of the law. 
This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold ; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges ; 
retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic vale. y S 
are Full-Jeweled Patent Levers; those for Ladies an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small 
Watch ; all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
ness, style of finish, general appearance, and for time, to a Gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of extra 
= a lly — toa ej —— outing $200. Chains 
-—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal—Pins, Earrin Sleeve- - 
tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets, Pencils, Charms, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pine dc. ail of the 
latest and most Lay styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. : 
ere Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 
nts (who would require a commission), as we can not possibly manufacture the 
watches for less than our published prices. Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 
rices. Parties in New York or elsewhere representing themselves as our agents are swindles. The genu- 
ne Collins Watches can only be had at our office in New York City. Customers are requested not to send 
money in letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be paid for when taken from the 
express office. Customers must pay all express charges. In ordering, write ple 
and state. Customers in the city will remember that our only Ofice is 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up Stairs), New York. 


All our Gentlemen's Watches 


every style, from $2 to $6. 


ainly the name, town, county, 


C. E. COLLINS & CO. 
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LIVINGSTON’S PATENT 


BRACED ‘WEB SAW. 


PATENT GROUND. 
S ~ ~wA. ‘ 


This is acknowledged to be the best saw and 
in more general use than any other in the 
United States. Kor Sale by all first-class Hard- 
ware Dealers. Made by THE LIVINGSTON 
MFG. CO., 50 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


100 YARDS. OF SHEETING 


For a Cidb of 100 in our great 


ONE DOLLAR SALE, 


If all returned. A little extra exertion secures it. 
Send for circulars with new commission rates, before 
sending your clubs elsewhere. One tria) will convince 
you that our terms to agents are not excelled, and the 
quality of our goods unequaled by any other house in 
our line of business. 
Ss. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BS subscribing to the MEUSEICAL INDE- 
PENDENT, a large quarto monthly musical 
magazine, you can therein obtain every year over 


$20 WORTH OF MUSIC FOR $2. 


Each number contains, in addition to the usual amount 
of interesting musical reading, $1 75 worth of the 
choicest Songs, Duets, and Quartettes (with Piano, Or- 
gau,or Melodeon Accompaniment),and beautiful selec- 
tions of Solo Pieces for Piano,Organ, or Melodeon, such 
as Marches, Polkas, Variations, Mazurkas, Operatic 
Selections, &c. First six numbers now ready. Price, 
$2 per year. Specimen copies sent for 25 cents each, 
by the Publishers, LYO v. . 
Clark and Washington Streets, Chicago. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds 
for Buildings. 


VELOCIPEDE WHEELS. 


MANUFAOTURED BY 
Ss. N. BROWN & CO, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
They also make a prime article of Spokes and Hubs for 
light Carriage and Buggy Wheels. Send for Price-List. 














$10 A DAY to agents selling Suvers’ Patent 
¢ Exast10 Brooms. Horace Greeley says: ‘I pre- 
dict its success.” CLEGG & CO., 38 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


$3000 Salary. { U.8, PIANO CO., N.Y. 








WOMAN and 
HER NEEDS. 


Subject by the law of nature to many physical af- 
flictions from which man is exempt, woman is pecu- 
liarly entitled to the best efforts of medical science in 
her behalf. For a majority of the ailments to which 
her sex is exclusively liable, 


HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS 


are warmly recommended on the authority of wives, 
mothers, and nurses, who have tested their genial 
tonic and regulating properties, and “know whereof 
they speak ;” and also with the sanction of able phy- 
sicians, who have administered the preparation to 
their female patients, in obstinate cases of functional 
derangement, with the happiest results. Almost all 
female complaints of a special character are compli- 
cated with mental gloom and despondency, and the 
gentle and lasting exhilarating effects of this whole- 
some medicated stimulant adapts admirably for cases 
of this complex nature. As a remedy for the hysteria 
and mental hallucinations which sometimes mark both 
the earlier and the later crisis in the life of woman, it 
has no equal in the repertory of the healing art; and 
as a means of relieving the nausea and other unpleas- 


‘ SHUNTING AND TRAPPING.” — Av 

Old Trapper writes: “I have already, byahe 
use of your book, caught more game in ove month 
than I usually caught in the whole season.” Every 
man, boy, hunter, and trapper should have it. 15,000 
ulready sold of the HUNTER’S GUIDE, Revised and 
Enlarged. New Secrets added. The Sixtcenth edi- 
tion of 5,000 copies NOW READY. Twenty New 
Tanning Secrets added (3 cost $5each). The Hunter's 
Guide and T'rapper’s Companion tells how to hunt and 
trap ALL animals from a mink to bear; to make traps, 
boats, &c. How to tan and dress all hides, &c., &c. ; 
to color furs and skins. New Secrets just added. The 
secret recipes in this book would cost $30 any where 
else. Tells how to bunt, fish ; has hunting narratives, 
&c. A NEW BOOK, weil printed and bound, 64 pp. 
Price (not $1), but only 25 cents; 6 for $1. Mailed 
free. Sold by all dealers. All wholesale newsdealers 
sell it. Send for one. Worth $10 to any farmer, hunt- 
er, or boy. ee “quarter.” Address 

HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 








The Embodiment of Practical Utility 
and Extreme Simplicity, Patented. 
A most wonderful and elegant!y-constructed novelty, 

Noiseless in operation ; sews with double or single 

Go makes the Duplex Stitch with extraordina:y 

Ta) y. 

MStitches beautiful and firm ; a perfect machine.”-— 

New York Tribune. 

“ For the Dreesmaker it is invaluable ; for the House- 
hold it supplies a vacant place.”—Godey's Lady's Book. 
“*It uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is 
#0 easily understood that a child can use it."—. ¥. 
ndent, 
** Beautiful as a flower."— Leslie's Gazette of Fashions. 
All persons who buy or offer for sale imitations of 
this genuine Machine, will be prosecuted for infringe- 
ment on the pafents. Single Machines sent to any part 
of the country per Express, packed in a box with print- 


ed instructions, on receipt of price, $10, or C, O. DB. 
Agents wanted every where. Circular containing Lib- 
eral Inducements sent free. Address all orders to 


APEX SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


= FF se RF RR 

BERRRRREREEEE 

To rae Worxtxe Crass:—I am now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
ments. Business new, light, and profitable. Fifty 
cents to $5 per evening is easily earned by persons of 
either sex, and the boys and girls earn nearly as much 
as men. Great inducements are offered those who 
will devote their whole time to the business; and, 
that every person who sees this notice may send me 
their address and test the business for themselves, I 
make the following unparalleled offer: To all who 
are not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 
to pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particulars, 
directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address E.C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 





DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN anv BOYS MAKING MONEY. 








ant feelings which precede maternity, it is equally ef- | 


ficacious. Nursing mothers also find it an admirable 
invigorant. It is highly satisfactory that a prepara- 
tion which embraces in its remedial range so many 
of the complaints common to both sexes should prove 
so eminently beneficial to the weaker one. 


Early Rose Potato. 


NE lb. EARLY ROSE — -—™~ 

sent by mail, poses $1 00. ~ oO 
4 lbs. EARLY ROSE, sent — 
by mail, postpaid, $3 00. Best 
Spring Wheat in the world; the 
earliest and most productive Corn ; 
wonderful yielding Oats— white 
and black—weighing 45 pounds to 
the bushel; Spring Barley; Grass 
Seeds; Fowls; Eggs; Hogs; the great Feed Cutter. 
Send for the EXPERIMENTAL FARM JOURNAL 
—most valuable Magazine issued in this country—only 
$150 per year. Subscribe, if you want to make your 
Farm pay. Address 

GEO. A. DEITZ, Cuamurrseore, Pa. 


THE LANGHAM HOTEL, London. 
JAMES M. SANDERSON, Manager, 
formerly of New York. 





an 





CHICOPEE SEWING MA \ 
First-class, and fully licensed. Agznrs Wantrep. For 
terms, address CHICOPEE 8. M. CO., Boston, Mass. 





FACTORY, 
GENEVA, 
Switzerland. 


c.0.D. 
paying, on receipt of express charges both ways. 





Liners. Full particulars free. Address the 
GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 





TEADE-MARK, OOPYRIGHTED, 


All of our Watches are Hunting Cases—Plain, Engine-Turned, and Elaborately Engraved. 
Perfect Time-keepers, and to retain the color of 1S-carat Gold, representing Fine Gold Watches worth from 
$150 00 to $800 00, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Chains, Latest Styles, $5, $6, $7, and $10 each. Sent by Express, 
Customers must pay all express charges, and allowed to examine what they order, previous to 


No. 78 
NASSAU S8T., 


NEW YORK. 





Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Fine Swiss Movements..... $15 00. 
“ “ “ Patent Levers ........ 2000. 
Gentlemen's Fac-Simile Waltham Patent Levers ..... 20 00. 
“ “ Ditto, Chronometer Balance... 25 00. 
GENUINE WALTHAM PATENT LEVERS...... 3000. 
“ “ Ditto, Chronometer Balance... 35 OO. 


Warranted 


JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Oroide Gold Watch Co., No.78 NASSAU ST., N.Y. 
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Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Offices, $15, $20, $30. 
Send for a circular to LOWE PRESS CO., 

20 Waiter Street, Boston, Mase. 
Sabbath-School Superintendents 
Should send 35 cents for a specimen copy of the latest 
and best Music Book for Sabbath-Schools, by J. P. 

Wensrer, entitled the 
SIGNET RING. 
A choice collection (160 pages) of the most beautiful 
Hymns and Tunes, arranged as solos, duets, trios, and 
choruses, all but six of which were composed express- 
ly for this work. Published by LYON & HEALY, 
Clark and Washington Streete, Chicago 








0 IT NOW.—Don't delay, but send % cents at 
once and receive MAPLE LEAVES until the end 
of 1869. It is the cheapest, the best, and the most 
popular Monthly published. Specimen copies sent on 
receipt ofa stamp. Address 
0. A. ROORBACH, No, 102 Nassan St., N. ¥ 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


———as?~ -— 


TERMS FOR 1869. 





Harper's Macaztnr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Macazine, Hanreer’s Weexry, and Haxprr's 

Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazixe, Werxy, or 
Bazar will be stepplied gratis for every, Club of Fives 
Suuscrreers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxry or Bazaw 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazan, to prepay the United States 


postage. 

Subscribers to the Macazine, Werxkvy, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

"the Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Namber. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxiy commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the oom of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it cam be renewed without loss to 
the sender. - 

In ordering the Macazrxer, the Wrexry, or the 
Bazan, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Terms ror Apvertisine 1N Hanren’s Pertopicats, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—#1 ® per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Lime—each ingertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yous. 
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Dice lL 


PURSUIT OF ENOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Credulous Old Gentleman with Tender Feet thinks that his Millennium has come. 





GORHAM MFG, CO, 


Sterling Silver Ware, 


Fine Electro-Plated Ware, 


of the following trade-marks: 





Trade-Mark 


Trade-Mark 
for cal? | ‘i 


' r for 
Silver. | w@® goSBAM Mig, Electro-Plate. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 


[HE GORHAM WARE PE 
of ADAMS, CHANDLER, & CO., 


No. 20 JOHN STREET, New York. 








An Invaluable Counterfeit. —The water of 


the Seltzer Spring, nature's salubrious cathartic and 
restorative, is perfectly simulated in Tarrant’s Er- 
FERVEsCENT Sectzern Arenient. To have it within 
reach is the same thing as living within a stone’s throw 
of the living, leaping Seltzer Spring. The dyspeptic 
and the bilious, the nervous and the feeble, are invited 
to try this specific for their ailments, which is equal in 
every essential element to the Spa itself. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
BLUNT & CO., 179 Water St., N.Y. 
erm out INSTRUMENTS. 


First Quality only. Ar Very Low Prices. 
Price-List Sent Free. 





Karvenrere & Son, Manufact'rs of 






ro Meerschaum Pipes and Holders, with 
Monograms, Portraits, &c. Whole- 


ye oY} 
ap ee ia sale and Retsil. Repairing in all its 
5 branches, Send for Drawings and 
Price-List. Box 6724. Stores: 23 Wall 
St., & 6 John St., & 71 Nassau St., corner John St. 
Received a Prize at the Paris Exposition, 1867. 





| 





BREWSTER & Co. 


(OF BROOME ST.), 


5th Ave., cor. 14th St. 





Fine Carriages, 


in all the fashionable varieties, exc/u- 
sively of their own build, including 
THE WELL-KNOWN 


“BREWSTER WAGON,” 


of which they are so/e manufacturers. 
Having fixed prices and but one gual- 
ity, orders by mail will be as favorably 
executed as if given in person. 
AGENTS FOR 
CALLOWS’ LONDON WHIPS. 


For Tandem, Four-in-Hand, Phaeton, and Wag- 
on driving ; elegant in style, and supe- 
rior to all others in quality. 
Forwarded safely by Express to all parts of the country. 


& Correspondence invited. 2&9 
Dr. JNO. V. BURTON'S 















WARRANTED 
entirely vegetable 
the blood, invigorat 


makes sleep refreshing, 
Smokers a 8 
cents per box, post fi 
jurious effects of t 
ences, etc., SENTAREE. J 
Da. T. R. 











[Trademark x Copyrighted.) 


WOODWARD’S 
NATIONAL 





A practical work, 
just published, con- 
taining 1000 Designs, 
~. Plans, and Details to 

= Working Scale of 
_. Country, Suburban, 
and Village Houses, with specifications and estimate of 
cost. Quarto. PRICE Twelve Dollars, postpaid. 


» 150 Designs, $1 50, postpaid. 
WOODWARD 8 Gro. E. Woopwarp, Tedinedt, 
COUNTRY 191 Broadway, New York. 


Send stamp for catalogue of all 
HOMES. . new books on Architecture. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





nan [Apri 10, 1869, 





LARGEST—BEST—CHEAPEST! 





THE GREAT CONTINENTAL 


RURAL, LITERARY, AND FAMILY WEEKLY. 





Tus Famovs WEEKLY was vesty Enlarged, Im- 
proved, and Beautified in aay ast, and is now 
not only the Leading and Most Popular, but by far 
the Lagcest, Best, anp Cugarest Parer or 11s 
Cass iv THE Wortp! It is now, concededly, the 


BEST WEEKLY IN AMERICA! 


Tue Rorat is published on a Mammoth Sheet, com- 
os Sixteen Larez Dovsie Quarro Pages, ot 
ive Columns each !— it the largest Illustrated 
Paper in America! It is printed in superior style, and 
arranged with taste in Departments treating upon 
Agriculture, Literature, 
Horticulture, Education, 
Rural Architecture, Science and Art, 
Sheep Husbandry, New Inventions, 
Grazing, Breeding, Domestic Economy, 
Dairy Farming, News, Commerce, 
Poultry, Bees, The Markets, &c., 
Wirn Ixcusteations, Tates, Essays, Sxercues, 
Porrry, Music, Resvses, Exitemas, &c. 


Tue Rvuegat has a Continental Circulation, and is a 
welcome visitor to tens of thousands of Homes in 
both Town and Country from Canada to California. 

| It is admired for the Ability, Variety, Taste, and Use- 

| fulness of its Cowrenrts, as well as for the correctness 

, and mentary of its Typography and Illustrations. Ex- 
amine a Number, and you will see 


WHY IT IS THE BEST. 


Tuz Rorat employs the Best Tatent in the land. 
It has Seven Eprrors and numerous Special Contrib- 
utors and Correspondents—the East, West, North, 
and South being represented in its ample pages. 
Ably Edited, Finely Illustrated, Neatly Printed, and 
Adapted to the Whole Country, it is the paper for You, 
Your Famuty and Frrenps. In the words of an ex- 
change, ‘* The Runa is the most elegantly printed, ably 
edited, widely circulated, and heartily welcomed paper, 
as a whole, which now finds its way among the people.” 

sz A New Quarter begins with April, ana hence 
now is a good time to subscribe. All who cultivate 
Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables, &c., on a small scale 
(in city, village, or suburb), need the Rurat, while 
Farmers, Planters, Stock Breeders, Wool Growers, 
Dairymen, Poultry Fanciers, &c.,will find it invaluable. 

TERMS :—-Stvave Cory, $3 a year; Five Copies, 
$14; Seven for $19; Ten for $25, &c. Now is the 
Time to Subscribe and form Clubs! Lib- 
eral Inducements to Local Club Agents. Specimens, 
Show-Bills, &c., sent to Agents free. P. O. Money 
Orders, Drafts, and Registered Letters at our risk. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
4 Price, Eight Cents. 
ge Specimens, postpaid, ten cents. 
Address D. D. T. MOORE, 
41 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


VELOCIPEDES. 


Various Styles and Prices. Latest Patterns. 
Discount to ps Ship) to order. 


FOR CIRCULARS. 
SMITH, MORSE, & CO., 508 Broadway, N, Y. 


| Aw, VYAULTIPEDES, 


A NEW THING. 














The Highest Cash Prices 


PAID FOR 
OLD NEWSPAPERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION; 
OLD PAMPHLETS of every kind; 
OLD BLANK-BOOKS AND LEDGERS that are 
written full; 
and all kinds of WASTE PAPER from Bankers, 
Insurance Companies, Brokers, Patent-Medi- 
cine Depots, Printi i Bookbind- 
ers, Public and Private Libraries, 
Steamboats, Railroad 
Companies, and 
JOHN C. STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann street, N. Y. 








STEM-WINDING | 
Waltham Watches. | 


These watches are of the well-known ?-plate | 
style, and warranted to satisfy the most exacting 
demand for beauty, finish, and accuracy. The 
manufacture of watches of this fine qual- 
ity is not even attempted in this coun- 
try except at Waltham. 


For Sale by all Leading Jewelers. 


CEDAR CAMPHOR 


For Morus. THEODORE 8S. HARRIS, Boston. 
All druggists sell it—$1 50; $1 00; 50c. 


‘ELGIN WATCHES. 


CAUTION.—The public are respectfully cautioned 
against purchasing our watches, or watches rurrort- 
re to be of our make, of parties who advertise to 
send them “C.0.D." We baye no connection with 
such houses, and do not furnish our to any 
house for that The excellence and good re- 

ute of the real Exams Wartoues have caused several 
Foreign avd Amerrcan Waton Companies to make 
INFERIOR IMITATIONS With the same or similar trade- 
marks as ours. Avorn au. parties who ADVERTISE 
to send ons gaate “C,0.D.," no matter whom. To 

LGIN 














t the real Warcnes purchase ohly of dealers 
mn your vicinity or elsewhere whom you know to be 
honorable. 


THE NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 
Ever, Icio. 
Business Office, Nos. 159 and 161 Lake St., Chicago, M1. 


£150,000,000 


Sterling. Unclaimed Money and Estates Registry, 
commencing 1600. Fee to search for any name, 











Gux & Co., 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, England. 


GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 
IN SOLID GOLD ann SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

Silver Hun RED « 6 9 « ane eee $18 


Gold Hunting Watches, 18 carat Cases... 
Gold Eunting Watches, Ladies’ Size... . . 0 


Srom 
. Wewill these W: 
es b; ress to any place, with bill to collect on de- 
livery, and give the purchaser the to open the 
’ 


ackage examine the Watch sobiona paying, and an 
Watch that does not give satisfaction may be - 


changed or the money be refunded. E 
quested to write for our Descriptive Price-List, which 
by ny the different kinds with —_— of each. 
state that you saw this in Harper's Weekly. 
Address in full, 


HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y: 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & CO.,, 
Nos. 75 & 77 Spring St., corner of Crosby. 


Established 1850. Wholesale and Retail Manufac- 
turers of the latest styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, 





DINING, and LIBRARY FURNITURE, MATTRESS- 
ES, SPRING BEDS, &c., &c. 

Country residences. 

ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


D' DE JONGH S 


Suitable for City and 








licHTBRown (Op) IveR(I 


Universally recognized by the Faculty as 


INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR 


to every other kind, 
and the unequaled remedy for 
Consumption, General Debility, 
and the Wasting Diseases of Children. 

DR. DE JONGI'S GENUINE OIL is sold in 
America in Iuprrtat Half-Pints omly, sealed with a 
blue capsule, white top, stamped with his Trade-Mark. 

Sorte ConsiGNEEs, 

ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 77, Strand, London. 
So.z AccrepITtEp AGENTS IN AMERICA, 
EDW’D GREEY & Co., 38, Vesey St., New York. 
Sold by ait Druggists, at $1.50 per Bottle. 
gH Beware of felonious imitations. 


ANTED—AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE 

IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 

FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 

stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 

broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 

Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 

any machine that will sew a stronger, more bgautiful, 

or more elastic seam than ours. It makes thé“ Elastic 

Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 

the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 

We pay Agents from $75 to per month and ex- 

penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 

can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pirrssunen, 

Pa., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 








Pottax & Son, Manuf'rs of Meer- 
schaum goods. Stores: 485 Broad- 
way, near Broome, & 27 John St.,mid- 
dle of block. Pipes and Holders cut to 
order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuine. Send for wholesale 
or retail circular. Letter-Box 5846. 





LETTER. New Song from Perichole........... 35c. 
Spanrarp anp Captive Inp1an Mar. Perichole. 40c. 
Prricnote Wattzes, 50c. ‘‘Telegram Waltz," 40c. 
Nor ror Jor Galop, 20c. ‘*On the Beach Galop,” 20c. 
Ka-roozie-um (comic song), “Danny Pat, each 35c, 
Violin or Flute Arrangements, 15c. each. Music mailed, 


FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway,N.Y. 


PRINCE &COS. 
ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 





ie TO PROLOLOPeeleds Weanet as 
|BUFFALO.N Y. CHICAGO, ILL 


THE “WILSON SHUTTLE SEWING 





ACHINES,. Chea than all others, 
Acrents WantTrp. ‘anufactured by 
Tur Witson Sewine Maocurne Co., Cleveland, O. 





ARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors, 
Have Just Ready: 


FISHING 
AMERICAN WATERS. 


By GENIO CO, SCOTT. 
With 170 Itlustrations. 


Crown 8vo, CLOTH, $3 50. 





oz Harrer & Broruens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 


MARVIN & CO.’s 


CHROME 


IRON 


SAFES 


ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
265 Broadway N. Y. 4 








